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Editorial, 


FARMERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


s a move being made by certain par- 


ere 
Massachusetts to make it obligatory 
‘| the Agricultural Societies in the 


to hold at least three Farmers’ Conven- 


during the year, in order to become en- 
{ to the usual State bounty of six hundred 
lars. It 
he readers of the Farmer, a bill will 


is not unlikely that, before this 
assed the Legislature in conformity to 
We have long felt that 
that 
vorking farmers can attend during the 
The 
liculty, at first, may be to find a supply 


ve project. 


onventions are the best schools 


tively leisure months of winter. 
t lecturers who can spare the time 

ng and taking part in such conven- 

tions. Probably, second or third rate speak- 
suld be much better than none, to lead 
The chief aim of the 
meetings should be to en- 


discussions. 
cht in the minds of those in at- 
Indeed, we are not sure that paid 
lecturers would be needed in the majority of 
Cases. 
There are, in every Agricultural Society, 
men enough who are interested in its welfare 
and prosperity, who should be competent to 
conduct such conventions in a profitable man- 
What 


thought 


ner is often needed is some one to 


more than to create it. In 


some of the societies such conventions have 


already been held, and with excellent effect. 
Members of the Worcester West Society are 
ng meetings every two weeks, at conven- 

nts. Several of their meetings have 
reported for the columns of the FaRMER. 

tter lately received from Mr. T. P. Root, 
Barre, who is conducting the conventions, 

he expresses the opinion that the presiding 
officer should simply endeavor to draw out the 
ideas and opinions ot the farmers present, by 
previously preparing himself quite thoroughly 
For in- 
, if grass is the theme, let him write out 
a series connected with grass 
owing, and taking yp one ata time ask 
or all to give what facts they may have 
the special points, holding each strictly 
tion, and limiting speakers to such 

give all an opportunity to be 


upon the to be discussed. 


stance 


subjects 


of questions 
pT 


ach 


will 


were particularly pleased with this 
method carried out at a late meeting 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
where the Chairman, W. C. Strong, gave di- 
rection to the debate, endeavoring to hold 
the speakers to some definite point in order 


as 


to bring out, if possible, well defined facts. 
So far as making these conventions schools 
of instruction for adult farmers, we are in- 
clined to give New Hampshire the credit of 
The prac- 
tical effects of these meetings are seen and 


being foremost amcng the States. 


realized, said Secretary Adams, in a recent 
n the character of the questions 
When the board first 
holding these winter meetings 
igh the State the number of attendants 


conversation, 
asked by the farmers. 
commenced 
thr 
was small, and the questions asked were few 
and simple; but now the meetings are large 
and growing larger every year, while the 
questions asked are of such a character as re- 
quire the speakers to fully understand what 
they are talking about. Superficial lecturers, 
or talkers, are tripped up much more fre- 
quently than during the early labors of the 
board. We are very glad that Massachusetts 
farmers are likely soon to be drawn more into 
a personal interest in such meetings, for we 
doubt if there is any way in which they can 
improve themselves so easily and perma- 


nently. 





WORCESTER SOUTH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The twenty-fourth annual report of this ac- 
tive Society has been received from the Jour- 
nal press of Geo. M. Whitaker, Southbridge. 
This is one of the Societies that adheres to the 
horse race for pleasing the multitude, and 
drawing in funds, but it does not neglect 
other matters of more importance to the work- 
ing farmers. The ploughing trials are con- 
ducted with much skill, and always attract a 
large degree of interest. The premiums of- 
fered the past year for ploughing with swivel 
ploughs (the only kind allowed) ranged from 
$4 to $20, and $59 was the sum paid to six 
successful competitors. The Committee in 
their report say :— 

It is evident in the progress of agriculture 
that the swivel plough in New England is to 
take the place, generally speaking, of other 
ploughs ; that most farmers are tired of ridges 
and dead furrows, and are calling upon the 
mechanics of the country for the best swivel 
plough—the best, not only for green sward, 
but the best for stubble also. They call for a 
plough that will turn both and turn them well; 
they do not call for a good plough, you have 
given them that; they do not call for a better 
plough, you have given them that; but they 
call for the Lest plough—a plough perfectly 
adjusted—made of the best material and of 
the simplest construction. That is what we 
ask for, that is what we expect to pay tor, and 
itis what we must have. Weare glad to offer 
thanks to all who have done so much the past 
year for the improvement of the swivel plough. 
We are glad to see so many mechanics in the 
field trying their utmost to satisfy this fault 
finding community. We wish you all success 
in your undertaking, not only for the benefit 
of your pockets, but especially for the benefit 
of our own. 

We fear the Committee are forgetful of the 
fact that no one plough can be the best for all 
kinds of work, and for every kind of soil, 
and that, in the nature of things, it will never 
be possible for one implement to fully satisfy 
man’s want. The report on working 
oxen contains good advice to all who may have 
occasion to train or ‘‘break” steers to the yoke. 

Two essays, one by N. 8S. Hubbard, of 
Brimfield, on ‘(New England Farming ;” the 
other by Henry E. Hitchcock, Sturbridge, 
upon the ‘Profits of Agriculture,” give much 
value to the report, while Mrs. George M. 
Whitaker, Chairman of the Committee on 
bread, contributes areport that is awarded 
the first premium as an essay, and which we 
consider so thoroughly scientific and practical, 
that we give it entire in another column, 
doubting not that some of our lady readers 


every 


will learn from it how to make better bread, 
or, at least, why all bread is not equally good. 
This Society claims education as its chief aim, 
and its officers request that competitors, in all 
classes, furnish committees with statements of 
how they arrived at the results exhibited by 
them, and committees are requested to quote 
from these statements and offer such facts, 
suggestions, and criticisms as will tend to best 
promote the objects of the Society. 

The financial condition of the Society is 
prosperous, the debt having been reduced dur- 
ing the past year about one-third, leaving 
only some $2000 unpaid, while the assets are 
estimated at $13,400, invested in grounds, 
buildings and furniture. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN COMPETITIVE 
TRIALS. 


Mr. Munroe Morse, a member of the Frank- 
lin, Mass., Farmers’ Club, recently introduced 
a new method of competition for members of 
Farmers’ Clubs and Agricultural Societies 
which may, perhaps, be considered worthy of 
notice or adoption outside the tow > © R uk- 
lin. Instead of going to the State for a boun- 
ty, or to the treasury of the association for 
funds with which to pay premiums on the best 
products, it is proposed that competitors pool 
their exhibits. To illustrate, Mr. Morse chal- 
lenges any member, or as many members of 
the club as may accept, to compete in grow- 
ing potatoes, the conditions to be as follows: 
One rod of ground shall be selected by each 
competitor who shall cultivate it to the best 
of his ability during the season, keeping an ac- 
curate written account of all the details of cul- 
ture, and at harvest time shall submit the crop 
for examination, together with his statement, 
the producer of the best product to receive 
the entire competing crops as his premium. 
To aid competitors in preparing a statement, 
the following instructions have been prepared 
by a committee chosen for the purpose :— 

1. Give the character of the soil, whether 
loamy, clayey, sandy, or otherwise; whether 
level or inclined, and if inclined, in what di- 
rection; its natural condition as to moisture 
and dryness; whether sod or old ground ; and 
its condition of fertility. 

2. State the kind and quantity of fertilizer 
used, and how it was applied. 

3. Give the date and manner of planting 
and the method of after cultivation. 

4. What, if any, care was taken in the se- 
lection of seed, and how much was used. 

If the crop be potatoes, each competitor 
must use from the same lot of seed, and no 
seed to be planted nearerthan eighteen inches 
of the boundary upon two opposite sides, nor 
nearer than six inches of the boundary on the 
other two sides. If the crop be corn, no seed 
to be planted nearer than eighteen inches of 
the boundary on all sides. If beans, no seed 
to be planted nearer the boundary lines on 
two opposite sides than twelve inches, nor 
nearer than four inches on the remaining sides. 
If onions, no seed to be planted nearer than 
six inches to two opposite sides, nor nearer 
than three inches on the remaining two sides. 
The quantity of land shall in each case be one 
square rod, except for onions, which shall be 
entered in plots ten feet square. If similar 
competitive trials are engaged in for the pro- 
duction of fruits, as apples, pears, grapes, etc., 
the number of specimens competing shall in 
each case be twelve, as twelve largest and best 
Bartlett or Seckel pears, twelve heaviest clus- 
ters of perfect Concord grapes. If the pro- 
duct be Hubbard squashes, then the greatest 
weight from a single vine. 

In competing on field crops, if one prefers 
to enter a square rod in the open field there 
shall be no restrictions regarding distance of 
planting from boundary lines, but one-half the 
distance to the adjoining row or hills shall be 
the boundary lines for the square rod selected. 
No competitor having accepted a challenge to 
compete ina trial of field or garden crops 
shall withdraw after the first day of May. 

The method of judging and awarding prizes 
is also a novel one, and it would seem not un- 
worthy of trial. The judges shall consist of 
the competitors and one other person, who 
shall be selected by the competing parties, and 
who shall act as Chairman, but who shall have 
no voice in awarding the prize, unless the 
other members fail to agree, in which case he 
shall act alone and independent, and his deci- 
sion shall in such case be final. The Chair- 
man shall fix a day and notify competitors 
when the harvest shall be gathered, that all 
may be present and take part in gathering and 
measuring the crop, and making the award. 
The competing parties shall pay the Chairman 
a reasonable fee for his services. 

It will be seen that, by the above method of 
awarding prizes, all opportunity will be cut 
off for influencing judges, and that each com- 
petitor will be placed solely upon his own 
honor and best judgment inthe matter. A 
jovial time is anticipated for the members 
of the Franklin Club next fall. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURAL 
EFFORT. 


Whatever may be said of the results, it is 
evident that the efforts put forth by the Sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire Board of Ag- 
riculture are well worthy the cause in which 
he is engaged. We are in frequent receipt of 
printed circulars by which we are enabled to 
learn the character of the work being done in 
the State, and we must confess that, in energy 
and activity, we doubt if the New Hampshire 
Board is excelled by any similar organization 
in the Union. The following circular will 
give readers in other States some idea of what 
the Granite State farmers are doing to elevate 
their position. 

Concorp, N. H., Feb. 10, 1879. 
To Town Clerks, Selectmen, or other Town and 

City Officials; Postmasters, Officers of Agricul- 

tural and Horticultural Societies, Granges, Far- 

mers’ Clubs, and kindred organizations, and 
other Ladies and Gentlemen who receive this 

Circular :— 

The Secretary of the Board desires to es- 
tablish correspondence with one or more 
parties in every town in the State, and to re- 
ceive information in regard to agricultural in- 
terests, at least once in three months, and as 
much oftener as circumstances require. To 
this end he addresses you this circular, sug- 
gesting a few points for consideration, and re- 
questing your co-operation. 


For Publication i:. Reports. 


To be given fully and accarately. 

I. Give in detail an account of the princi- 
pal agricultural features of your town, as the 
character of the soil, area in acres or square 
miles, proportion in wood, pasture, ti . 
and other lands, specifying any mines, quar- 
ries, bodies of water, streams, mountains, &c., 
important agricultural resources, mechanical 
and manufacturing operations, and all other 
industrial pursuits that have a tible 

ing, directly or indirectly, on the agricul- 
tural interests of the town. 

II. Report the names of all manufacturers 
of agricultural implements of whatever kind, 
or chemical or other commercial fertilizers, 
and also of the manufacturers of any articles 
from the growth or products of the farms in 
your town, and the amount per annum. 

III. Send the names of such persons in 
ater aee pape ek — Fw 
—from poultry to orses, —spe- 

ifyi Ke esed, and the member of sash aa 
imals —y kept. 

IV. Send, also, the names of such parties as, 
now or formerly living out of your town, are 
carrying on farms in town, and state the im- 

rovements they have made in buildings, 
oon, or other ways. 


For Temporary Use. 


To be arranged for the Bulletin and other 
purposes. . 

1. Give reports, the last of each month, of 
such facts of all kinds as relate to agriculture 
or farm life, whether ining to the soil, 





crops, animals, insects, , or the weather ; 





especially any new fact established by con- 
tinued experiment. To be more definite,— 

II. Be careful to name in general terms, 
the acreage of the different crops, their prog- 
ress from month to month, and the result of 
final harvest, making due allowance for all 
contingencies. 

II{. Report the presence of any disease 
among stock, any insect pests on the farm, 
injury to crops from meteorological influences, 
or damage from other sources. 

Finally, without particularizing, we desire 
to receive information, as we have already 
said, in relation to everything that pertains to 
the farmer's interest, that we may communicate 
information to others, and thereby aid and en- 
courage them, and promote the public good. 


Special Offer. 


To all who fully comply with our request, 
we will regularly send copies of our monthly 
Bulletin, and occasionally such other agricul- 
tural documents as we have to spare; and to 
those who are the most prompt in their cor- 
respondence, we will distribute surplus copies 
of our Annual Reports. 

James O. ADAMs. 





FERTILIZER LAWS, 

Pennsylvania is moving for an act for vegu- 
lating the manufacture and sale of commercial 
fertilizers similar to those of other States. 
The State Board of Agriculture, through its 
Secretary, has prepared a bill which has been 
approved by all the agricultural societies in 
the State. 


Section one requires that every package of 
commercial fertilizers sold, offered, or exposed 
for sale within this Commonwealth shall have 
plainly stamped upon it the name of the ‘man- 
ufacturer, the place of manufacture, the net 
weight of its contents, and an analysis show- 
ing the percentage therein contained of nitro- 
gen or its equivalent in ammonia in an availa- 
ble form, of potash soluble in water, of solu- 
ble and reverted phosphoric acid, and of in- 
soluble phosphoric acid: Provided, That 
packages of fertilizers which are sold, offered, 
or exposed for sale at a less price than fifteen 
dollars per ton, or which contain none of the 
above named constituents shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this act. 


Section two, fixes the license fees required 
of manufacturers at ten dollars for less than 
one hundred tons, twenty dollars for one hun- 
dred and less than five hundred, and thirty 
dollars for amounts of five hundred tons or 
more. 


Section four fixes penalties as follows :— 
Any person selling, offering, or exposing for 
sale any commercial fertilizer without the 
analysis required by section one of this act, 
or with an analysis stating that it contains a 
larger percentage of any one or more of the 
above named constituents than is contained 
therein, or for the sale of which all the condi- 
tions of section two have not been complied 
with, shall, upon proper conviction, be deemed 
guilty of misdemeanor, and shall forfeit not 
less than twenty-five nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars for the first offence, and not less 
than two hundred dollara for each subsequent 
offence, one-half of which shall be for the use 
of the informer, and the remainder for the 
use cf the county “in which conviction is se- 
cured. Provided, That in addition to the 
above penalty, the manufacturer or importer 
so convicted shall forfeit for the use of the 
purchaser the amount of the bill of the goods 
thus fraudulently sold. 


The latter provision was added by the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

Sections five, six, seven, and eight require 
a chemical analysis of all such fertilizers sold, 
and provide for the compensation of the chem- 
ist employed. 


The Secretary says that, since other States 
have protected themselves from the sale of in- 


ferior grades of fertilizers by State laws, Penn- 
sylvania has become common ground for the 
sale of fertilizers the agricultural value of 
which is in, many cases, far below their cost. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—J.R. Morse, of Wethersfield, Vt., owns 750 
sheep, the largest flock in the State. 

—The orange crop of Florida this season is 50,- 
000 barrels more than last year. Itis the natural 
increase, not improved yield. 

—Vermont has two hundred and fifty grist mills, 
valued at $1,250,000. The annual yield of wheat 
in the State is estimated at 445,700 bushels, and of 
corn 1,700,000 bushels. 

—North Carolina has about one dog to every 
three sheep, and 28,000 of the latter were destroyed 
last year by the canines. The farmers want to 
know if the slaughter can’t be stopped. 

—Bridgeport is interested in a cattle raising pro- 
ject in Colorado. D. W. Sherwood has formed a 
joint stock company and bought 80,000 acres of 
land. The company intend to put $500,000 into 
the enterprise, and will start their stock farm with 
8000 cattle. 

—Mr. J. E. Lowe, the astronomer, in a letter to 
the London Times, strongly indorses the English 
sparrow. He says:—‘Thirty-five years ago a 
countryman left here for Australia, taking with 
him all our popular hardy fruits and vegetables; 
but the produce was yearly destroyed, until the 
English sparrow was introduced, after which 
there was plenty of fruit. Waterton calculated 
that a single pair of sparrows destroyed as many 
grubs in one day as would have eaten up half an 
acre of young corn in a week.” 


—A correspondent of the Mirror and Farmer, 
of Manchester, N. H., in speaking of chickens, 
says, “In the year 1877 I had twenty-five hens of 
the white crested Black Polish breed, and they 
laid 4575 eggs—381 dozen—or 183 eggs per hen. 
In the year 1878 I had twenty-five hens again, and 
they laid 4250 eggs—354 dozen—or 170 eggs per 
hen and pullet. In the year 1877 1 had more pul- 
lets than in 1878. Some of my neighbors keep 
white Leghorns, and their hens averaged only 150 
eggs per hen.” 

—The great deposit of mineral wax or native 
paraffine, lately discovered in Southern Utah, is 
described by Prof. J. E. Clayton, of Salt Lake City, 
as occupying an area sixty miles long by twenty 
miles wide, and in some places forming a bed 
twenty feet thick. It contains more or less clay in 
seams and layers, but this is readily eliminated by 
melting. It is quite black in the mass, but the 
sections are translucent. The quantity is said to 
be enormous; so great, indeed, that it cannot be 
controlled by any individual or company, but 
must prove a source of wealth to whole communi- 
ties. 

—An apple tree standing in Mr. Delos Hotch- 
kiss’s door-yard, in the northwestern part of the 
town of Cheshire, Conn., is thought to be the lar- 
gest in the United States. Its age can be traced by 
a family tradition to 140 years at least, and it may 
be 20 or 25 years older. Itis at the present time 
of symmetrical shape, and the trunk is nearly 
round, without a scar or blemish on it. There are 
eight large branches; five of these, Mr. Hotchkiss 
says, have been in the habit of bearing one year, 
and the remaining three the next, but when the 
Centennial year came the old tree, which must 
have attained the prime of ordinary apple-tree life 
before the nation was born, expanded its blossoms 
into a complete crown of glory, and bore fruit all 
over the tree. Mr. Hotchkiss has had a crop of 85 
bushels of fruit inone year from the five branches, 
and his predecessor had harvested a crop of 110 
bushels from the same five branches. The dimen- 
sions of the tree are: Girth, 14 fee® 6 inches; 
height, 60 feet; and the spread of the branches is 
6 rods. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 

BetxnaP Co., N. H.—The following officers have 
been chosen for the ensuing year :—President, John 
J. Morrill, of Gilford; Treasurer, George H. Ever- 
ett, of Laconia; Vice Presidents, Jeremiah Jones, 
of Alton, Ira Mooney, of Belmont, John H. Jen- 
kins, of Barnstead, Charles F. Canney of Centre 
Harbor, Charles L. Kelley, of Gilmanton, Thomas 
Weeks, of Gilford, J. Frank Crockett, of Laconia, 
E. 8S. Robinson, of Meredith, Samuel G. Kelley of 
New Hampton, A. W. Abbott, of Sanbornton, and 
J.L. Lovering, of Tilton. 





A New Game Law Wantepv.—The fol- 
lowing petition is in circulation, designed to 
be put in in aid of petitions already presented 
to the Legislature of this State :— 

To the Honorable Senate and House of 

esentatives in General Court assembled : 


e, the undersi F voters of the town 
of —, of Mensefnasstin, respectfully 
y enactment of a statute 





owner or lessee of the premises upon which 
such animals are taken or killed. 

All who favor this proposed statute are re- 
quested to obtain signatures to the petition, 
and forward the same to their Representative 
at as early a date as possible 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


TESTING COWS FOR BUTTER—GARGET—OCOMMIS- 
SION MEN. 

I wish your opinionin regard to the following 
questions— please answer in the New ENGLAND 
FARMER. 

1. What is the best method of testing the butter 
value of acow? How, and in what should the 
milk be set? Give the whole process, and state 
where the necessary instruments for this purpose 
may be obtained ? 

2. It is almost impossible to draw the milk from 
one teat of a cow. When you press the teat to 
milk it, something like a valve or a bunch goes up 
or down which seems to stop the passage. What 
would you advise to do in such case? Would you 
advise cutting—if so, what with, and where to get 
it? Also, where to get silver tubes to pass in such 
cases into the teat, cost, &c. ? ’ 

3. Some persons put ice, or cold water into their 
milk after straining, in warm weather. Is this ad- 
visable? I heard a speaker say, at a session of the 
Vermont Dairymen’s Association, that a single 
drop of water in milk would start decomposition. 
If so, please explain. 

4. IL noticed, a few weeks ago, the papers, also 
the Boston Produce Exchange, cautioned farmers 
about sending their produce to irresponsible parties 
in Boston. Some farmers in this vicinity have lost 
in this way. But how are farmers to know wheth- 
er a produce dealer in Boston is responsible or not ? 
They seldom advertise or give references. I have 
for many years dealt with produce houses in Bos- 
ton, some of which were reliable in so far as to 
possess sufficient capital, and others were not reli- 
able, having neither funds or honesty, and I have 
been cheated by both classes. There is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among farmers, at the sales 
returned by many of the produce dealers. The 
feeling is common that these dealers secure the 
largest share of the profits, and do not return, in 
many cases, the full prices which the produce sells 
for. Indeed, one dealer assured me that it is not 
customary for any one to return a sale for more 
than the average price of the goods at the time of 
sale, according to quality, i. ¢., if a dealer sellsa 
tub of butter for more than the average market price 
of such butter, he retains such excess, in addition 
to the commission he requires for selling. Such, 
he assures me, was his own practice and, so far as 
he knew, that of others. Now, how is the common 
farmer to learn to whom to send his produce— 
about their reliability and honesty and fair deal- 
ing? Here is a field for a philanthropist—how to 
put producers in communication with reliable, hon- 
est commission houses in the cities.” B. 

Vermont, Feb. 15, 1879. 

ReMarks.—Dealers in dairy supply goods keep 
glass tubes designed for testing the value of milk. 
They are graduated to a scale of one hundred 
points, so that, when filled with milk, the percent- 
age of cream may be read as easily as the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere upon the scale of a ther- 
mometer. To use such test tubes, or cream gauges, 
as they are also called, fill the tube to the one hun- 
dred line with milk taken from the entire milking 
of the cow, being careful to have it stirred enough 
to make it of as near a uniform quality as possible 
when the trial sampleis taken. If milk stands but 
fora few minutes and the sample is poured off, 
there will very likely be more than an average 
quantity of the cream go into the test tube. The 
fatty portions of the milk come towards the top 
very rapidly while the milk is losing its natural 
heat. Having filled the tubes, set them in a suita- 
ble temperature, and when the cream is all risen 
that will rise, you may read the percentage of 
cream. Such tests are worth something, and yet 
they are not always conclusive, for there is as wide 
a difference in the value of cream as of milk. 

Cream raised by the cold methods is usually 
thinner and more watery than that gathered from 
shallow pans placed in the warm, dry air of an or- 
dinary milk room. Scalded cream is the richest of 
all, as it is reduced in bulk by the heating process. 
We have several sets of test tubes for dairy use 
and they help us guess on the value of cows, but 
in order to know how much butter a cow will make, 
we know of no method so sure of giving true an- 
swers as by keeping the cream separate and churn- 


ing and weighing the butter. This requijres some 
extra labor, but the results may be depended upon. 


We dislike to advise treatment in cases like that 
of the hard-milking cow. Judging from your de- 
scription, were the case our own, we should consid- 
er it so near hopeless that, rather than run the risk 
of an operation, we should depend only upon the 
remaining teats for what milk the cow could give 
through them, or if not a particularly valuable an- 
imal, should fat her for the butcher as soon as con- 
venient. A cow’s bag, while in milk, is a very dif- 
ficult organ to operate upon with the knife, as the 
daily disturbance attending the milking seriously 
inteferes with the healing process. The books 
give directions for cuttingaway obstructions in the 
teats, but we have very little faith in such practices, 
except inthe most skillful hands. Farmers must 
learn to discover and guard against the causes 
which produce the numerous diseases that afflict 
their domestic animals. This is of the first impor- 
tance, even when treatmentis proposed. Sometimes, 
through careless milking or neglect when drying 
off a cow, curdled milk will be retained in the pas- 
sage of the teat. In some cases, this can be re- 
moved by patience in squeezing. At other times, 
bunches remain as the result of previous inflamma- 
tion, and usually such cases may as well be con- 
sidered incurable. 

Milking tubes of silver or hard rubber may be 
procured of dealers in first class surgical and vete- 
rinary instruments in this city, as may also instru- 
ments for cutting and enlarging the orifices of the 
teats. The cost varies according to style and work- 
manship. 

We should never put ice in milk or allow it to 
come in contact with cream or butter, but there is 
no serious objection to pouring a little cold water 
into milk set for butter making, provided the water 
is pure. Of course the skimmed milk will be de- 
preciated for feeding to calves or swine in propor- 
tion to the amount of water added. One of the 
claims for this method is the thinning of the milk 
so that the butter globules will rise more freely. 
As to explaining the philosophy of spoiling miik 
by adding a single drop of pure water, we should 
prefer leaving that task to the party who made the 
claim, But first let us have the fact established. 


With regard tothe question of marketing pro- 
duce, much more might be said than we have space 
toadmit. There is no lack of good, reliable men 
in the business who will not only make you as good 
returns for your produce as the market will allow, 
but will be satisfied with fair remuneration for 
their trouble. We are making arrangements by 
which we shall keep standing in a prominent posi- 
tion the cards of some such houses, to whom we 
believe our readers can consign produce with a cer- 
tainty of honorable treatment. 

As regards prices, there are two sides to the 
question. We will take butter, for instance, as the 
article in which our correspondent, and the section 
where he resides, are specially interested. Refer- 
ence to our market reports will show a wide range 
of prices, and some of the poorest butter is sold for 
even less than our lowest figurés. As we have of- 
ten stated, but a small proportion of the butter sold 
in this market is of the best quality—hardly one- 
eighth. The rest ranges anywhere from second or 
third rate down to ‘“‘grease,” as some of the dealers 
term it. Now, when a dairyman sends in a lot of 
one, two, or three dozen tubs, more or less, the 
whole, if of first-rate quality, would sell, to-day, 
at 20a 23c per. Ib, for dairy butter, or 25a28c for 
creameries. Most of our readers, however, are 
more immediately interested in what the dairy 
butter will bring. We have, then, 23c as the best 
price for a lot of dairy butter, of the first quality, 
and this is the rate which the dealer will quote to 
the producer. But, as the best trade for the dealer 
is with the grocers, itis probable that he can pick 
out some three or four tubs in each dozen which 
will be a shade better than the average, and for 
which the grocer will pay three to five cents a pound 
more, according to quality. If lots are slow of 
sale, the dealer will pick out and sell, say one quar- 
ter of the lot, for twenty-six to twenty-eight cents, 
instead of twenty-three cents. But the remainder 
is a broken lot. If sold, it can only be disposed of 
at a reduction, and instead of twenty-three cents, 
the average price, the dealer may be compelled to 
sell for twenty-one cents, or even lower; and, if a 
second culling of the lot is made, the remnant will 
most likely be disposed of in the bakers’ grade, 
say at fourteen and sixteen cents a pound, or less. 
Now, the result to the farmer, at the average rate, 
has been quite as favorable as if the dealer had kept 
& separate account of each tub, instead of taking 
the risk of breaking the lot,and getting a fair price 
for the lowest grade. 

It is a fact, as we have often cautioned New Eng- 
land dairymen, that Western butter is crowding 
our own product out of the market—taking its place 
—and the improvement in the butter from that sec- 
tion, both in quality and attractive style of putting 
up, has been great during the last few years. The 
fact of its superlative quality was clearly shown in 
the position awarded it at the recent great Dairy 
Exposition, in New York, while its merits are giv- 
ing it the lead in other markets besides our own. 
As pertinent to the subject, we quote, in another 
column, anarticle from the New York Commercial 
Advertiser of a late date, and refer you to that for 
some hints as to why New England dairymen are 
often disappointed in the amount returned for their 





butter, even when the purchaser is both honest and 
liberal in his dealings. We call particular atten- 
tion to the closing paragraph, which Boston dealers 
will emphatically endorse—that “Farmers are to 
blame for the low prices which the butter now re- 
alizes, and which might be largely increased by 
care on their part.” 


IS THE “EARLY ROSE” RUNNING OUT? 

I wish to ask your opinion as to what kind of 
potatoes it will be best to plant this spring; and 
whether you think the “early rose” is ranning out. 
Mine, last year, raised from seed which I pur- 
chased, when harvested, were part “early rose” 
and the rest looked more like some kind of seed- 
lings than like “early rose.” I hope you will be 
so kind as to answer. A Reaper. 

East Providence, R. I., 1879. 

ReMARKs.—Our opinion is that the “early rose” 
potato in the hands of cultivators who thoroughly 
understand their business, is not running out; but 
the potatoes sold in market under the name of 
“early rose” are, by no means, all of one variety. 
New seedlings are being produced every year, by 
amateurs, many from the “early rose” which 
resemble that popular variety more or less. Fre- 
quently we find varieties so nearly like the ‘‘rose” 
in appearance, that it would be quite impossible to 
separate them if mixed in a pile. As farmers, we 
a hardly begun to realize, as yet, the necessity 
“? growing go0d seed for plenting. “When we 
learn to use the same precautions in growing veg- 
etable seeds that are observed in rearing pure breeds 
of animals, we shall probably hear much less of 
the “running out” of potatoes, corn, and other va- 
rieties of plants. As to advising you what partic- 
ular kind of potatoes it will be best for you to 
plant, we can only say that, since the advent of the 
potato beetle, we advise all to plant the early va- 
rieties only, no matter how early, if they will pro- 
duce a fair crop. Could we have a variety that 
would mature in from ten to thirty days less time 
than is required for the *‘early rose,” and one equal 
to that in every respect, it would be a valuable ac- 
quisition indeed, for it would save fighting the 
beetle just so many days. There are numerous 
new varieties advertised every year by our seeds- 
men, and although we cannot urge every farmer to 
run after all the novelties, yet we do recommend 
a close watch of the new comers, and a limited in- 
vestment in those which seem worthy of having 
their acquaintance cultivated. Farmers’ Clubs 
would doa good work by appointing some care- 
ful experimenter among their members, who 
should be instructed to test new plants for the 
benefitof the Club. The price of the seeds might 
be paid from the treasury, and all parties be bene- 
fited ata much smaller outlay than if each member 
experimented on his own account, and at his own 
expense alone. Theresults of such organized ef- 
fort would often be worthy of publication for the 
benefit of the public at large. 


Correspondence. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A SEASON'S WORK---ITS LESSONS.---I. 

We began the spring work in 1878 by mak- 
ing some extensive repairs and improvements 
on the old barn. Our barn is one of the old- 
est in the country—probably 150 years old— 
and yet | like the plan of it better than many 
of the modern barns. The main barn is 72 by 
30 feet; the cow stable was originally in the 
main barn, and on*the southeast side of it. 
In 1821 a manure cellar, one of the first in 
country, was put under the cowstable. Some 
years later, when the growing of roots for cat- 
tle became fashionable in this part of the coun- 
try—the teachings of Henry Colman, Editor 
of the New ENGLAND Farmer at that time, 
had much to do with introducing the fashion— 
a part of the old manure cellar was taken for 
a root cellar, and a new cow stable and cellar 
under it was constructed, by building a leanto 
shed on the side of the barn, where the old 
cow stable was. The scaffold over the old 
stable remaining gives a wide and convenient 
passage-way in front of the cows, as they now 
stand, end 2 partition under the front pert of 
ter, from the hay part of the barn. I like this 
arrangement, because, in cold weather, the 
stable can be kept warm enough, and of a 
uniform temperature all through the winter, 
whereas in many modern barns, with the 
driveways lengthwise of the barn and directly 
in front of the cows, and the cows in the same 
apartment with the hay, the less hay in the 
barn the colder it becomes. 

If I was building a new barn I should wish 
to have the cow stable separated from the hay 
barn by a partition, with a passage way eight 
or ten feet wide in front of the cows; the par- 
tition temporary, to be taken down in sum- 
mer, so as to make the stable as airy as possi- 
ble. 

As the growing of roots for farm stock has 
gone out of fashion on this farm, and the sav- 
ing of urine has become fashionable, the root 
cellar is used as a store room for absorbents. 
As this material comes in at the barn doors, 
and is dumped through scuttles into the cellar, 
and as, during the season, many tons of green 
fodder have to be carted into the barn, econ- 
omy requires the entrance to the barn floors to 
be made smooth and easy. With modern slid- 
ing doors, the entrances to barns have been ve- 
ry much improved over the old-fashioned way, 
which was to grade to the bottom of the sill; 
have the swinging doors shut down on the sill, 
and rise, or rather jump, any load that had to 
be taken into the barn floor, by putting down 
loose blocks, or sticks of some kind, to help 
the wheels up. This is a rough way, and yet 
there are many barns where it is now the way. 
This kind of an entrance, because of its rough- 
ness, teaches spirited teams, whether oxen or 
horses, the habit of going into the barn with a 
rush, hit, and smash, or free and clear, ac- 
cording as the driver is skilful and lucky, or 
otherwise. 

As our barn needed new-silling on the side 
where the great doors are, how to make the 
entrance perfectly satisfactory in all respects, 
was a problem I puzzled over a long time be- 
fore I found a solution; but I finally found 
one, and the results are very satisfactory. I 
graded the yard up to within a few inches of 
the height of the barn floor, dug a ditch along 
the side of the barn, the bottom of which is 
six or eight inches below the bottom of the 
sill, thus, in the summer time, leaving the 
sill up high and dry, with the air circulating 
freely around it to prevent its rotting. I put 
a permanent bridge over this ditch, opposite 
the door-way. Locust stringers were framed 
into the side at one end, and dug into the 
bank of the ditch at the other end. ‘These 
stringers were covered with plank, the top of 
which are level with the grade of the yard. 
Thus I have a smooth entrance, and the sill of 
the barn is far enough from the ground to 
keep it dry; the doors are short enough to 
shut over the bridge. In the fall I fill the 
ditch with leaves, stalks, or coarse hay, to 
keep the barn warm. 

here is no cellar under the hay part of the 
barn, and, as the floor timbers were near the 
ground, it has been for many years a grand 
hiding and breeding place for rats; therefore, 
when repairng the floor, putting in new tim- 
bers where needed, &c., I took out enough of 
the soil to make room for the cats to circulate 
freely under all parts of the floor, and there 
is a way open at all times by which the rats 
can come up, or the cats go down. The old 
plan was to fasten the cats up, and try to fas- 
ten the rats down, by stopping up all the 
doors the rats made for themselves. I de- 
pend upon the cats to a | the rats and mice 
in subjection ; give them all the new milk they 
can drink, at milking time, but let them hunt 
their meat, except when the ground is covered 
with snow. I then feed them a little meat 
each noon, and, with three or four good cats, 
and the floors of outbuildings so arranged that 
the cats can get under them, one will suffer 
but little damage from rats and mice. With 
the old barn new silled, new shingled, and the 
floors relaid, the old oak frame is in a fair 
way to last another century or two. 

One thing which added much to the pleas- 
ure of repairing the old barn was the fact that 
the money which paid the lymber and carpen- 
ter’s bills was made by making milk in the 
barn. It was on hand before the work of re- 
pairing was begun, therefore we had the ben- 
efit of cash prices. 

Five years ago I took charge of the home- 
stead farm, with the land not in a very pro- 
ductive condition ; the outbuildings and some 
of the farm carriages not in good repair. For 
four years I used all the money that could 

ibly be spared, and some credit, in in- 
creasing the number of cows, y in buying 
hay and grain for the pu of bringing the 
land up to a fairly woledtivg condition, in 
the mean time spending as little as possible 
on buildings, carriages, &c. But, having 
brought the land up to a good condition of 
fertility, I now think it good economy to re- 
duce the stock so that the farm will grow all 
Boo tar ot ee the grain needed to keep 
the stock. I think I dull contions to do, for 
some peses So cena, 50,2. have: tate eng Sv 
the year ers i 
means in repairi dings carri i 

There are pas, Dees down farms, with build- 
ings not in good repair, It will be the work 





of some one, at some time, to try to improve 

these farms. The advice I would give to all 

such is this: unless funds on which no inter- 

est is to be paid are plenty, first improve the 

land, then make the land pay for repairing 

the buildings. AnseEL W. Putnam. 
Danvers, Mass., 1879. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOME MADE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Superphosphate of lime is a special fertilizer 
which may be used profitably on more soils, 
and on a@ greater variety of crops than any 
other special fertilizer. Nearly all of our clay 
loams, as well as some lighter soils, are defi- 
cient in this element. Especially is it needed 
on most farms from which large quantities of 
milk, live stock or grain, have been sold. 
The habit which cows and young stock often 
form of chewing bones, leather, or boards, is 
a special indication of its deficiency in the soil 
on which they feed. The cheapest and best 
way to obtain superphosphate of lime, is to 
purchase the materials, consisting of sulphuric 
acid and fine ground bone, using one carboy 
of about 175 Ibs., 66° strength, to 500 lbs. of 
bone. Many newspaper men and scientific 
lecturers, try to di farmers from mak- 
ing it thegnsel veg, telline them that it i> better 
to buy it of phosphate dealers, but such advice 
helps to enrich the fertilizer men by increas- 
ing their business, but at the expense of the 
farmer. There is little danger or difficulty in 
the manufacture of it, if due care is used in 
handling the acid to avoid spilling it or spat- 
tering on the clothes or flesh. It is well to 
wear old woolen mittens, and over-clothes 
which are not very valuable, so if you burn a 
few holes it will be but a small loss. If the 
acid is poured out with a steady band, and 
quite slowly, it will seldom spatter. I am 
using one-half ton of fine steamed bone and 
two carboys of acid a year. I buy the bone 
froin a local mill, where I can see it ground, 
and I know it to be pure. 

I prefer steamed bone to any other form in 
which it is ground. It is better than raw 
bone, because it contains less water, is more 
soluble, and the grease, which is not a fertiliz- 
er, but is a damage, is also removed by steam- 
ing. 

In a ton of dry steamed bone we get more 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and if it is not 
steamed too long, nearly as much nitrogen as 
in raw bone, while bone charcoal is entirely 
destitute of nitrogen. 

In preparing superphosphate I use a round 
tub, two of which I make by dividing a mo- 
lasses hogshead. This tub may not be as 
durable as Dr. Nichols’ square box lined with 
lead, but it works very well, and a tub will 
last several years if properly cared for, and 
after washing and soaking it may be used for 
scalding hogs. 

I put about 150 lbs., or three-fourths of a 
barrel of bone in the tub, then stir in water 
enough to moisten it well. I then apply the 
acid b¥ pouring it out carefully into an earth- 
en pitcher, which I keep for this purpose, 
which holds about three quarts or ten pounds. 
I measure or weigh out 70 Ibs. of acid and 
apply to the bone, stirring it with each new 
addition, and after making sure that it is well 
mixed from the bottom, I leave it until the 
next day, and then stir in the remaining 50 
lbs., or 4 barrel of bone, adding more water 
if needed to mix well; after it has stood a 
short time, [ shovel it out on the barn floor 
and mix with saw dust, or fine muck or other 
soil, occasionally shovelling it over and crush- 
ing the lumps until it is fine. If made early 
in the spring long before it is to be used, so 
as to give ample time to dry it, there will be 
no need of using a dryer like saw dust, or 
muck, but it may be used pure and in smaller 
quantities. 

The best result I ever obtained from su- 
perphosphate was from a lot I made several 
years ago, from Darling’s fine steamed bone, 
and used it without any dryer. I put only 
one-half tablespoonful of the pure dissolved 
bone in 4 hill for corn, and it went far ahead 
mapure in each hill, but I took much care to 
cover the phosphate with dirt before I dropped 
the seed, as it would surely have killed the 
corn if they had come in contact. It will be 
seen that I use 70 lbs. of acid to 200 of bone, 
but I apply all of the acid to three-fourths of 
the bone at first so as to completely dissolve 
that much, and then mix in the remainder of 
the bone to take upany free acid which may 
be left in the mass. Probably 35 lbs. of acid 
to 100 of bone is not quite enough to render 
all of the bone immediately soluble, and if a 
very quick action is wanted, it works better 
to use more of the acid, but this gives very 
good results and what is not available at first 
will become so in time by the action of the 
elements in the soil. I usually apply the 
phosphate in the hill or drill covering it with 
soil before dropping the seed. It is 4 oy 
adapted to grain and root crops. But for 
squashes, melons and cucumber vines, hen 
manure or guano would be better. For corn 
I apply the phosphate from 200 lbs. of bone 
per acre, which ought, if the bone is pure, to 
furnish soluble phosphoric acid enough for 
50 Ibs. of shelled corn, and if the land is 
good and has a fair dressing of stable ma- 
nure spread on besides the superphosphate it 
will give a good crop. J. W. Pierce. 

West Millbury, Mass., Feb. Ist, 1879. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SUGARING. 

Mr. Eprror :—Last winter, I wrote quite 
a lengthy article on the above subject, for the 
New EnGianp Farmer. In that article I 
predicted the nature of the then coming sap- 
season, it being the third prediction, each of 
which proved true, and the results justified the 
prediction. These coincidences being noticed 
by some few sugar-makers, led them to desire 
to know what to expect the coming spring. 
So, letters are received at the Farmer office, 
and here, to this effect; hence this article, as 
a reply. 

For many years it has been my lot to make 
maple sugar. From a boy I have admired the 
phenomena of the flow of sap. I have 
thought, studied and reasoned much upon the 
subject. There are many points of interest 
connected with this question, such as :— 

Where does the sap come from, above or 
below? Where does it obtain its sweetness ? 
Why is sugar made in the first ofthe season 
so white, while that made in the latter part of 
the season is dark? Why will the first grain 
more readily than the last? Why do we get 
more and sweeter sap from the south side of 
the tree than the north side? Why do we 

et more sap low down than we do high up? 
Why do we make whiter sugar from small 
trees than from large trees? Why do we 
make more and whiter sugar from scattering 
trees, than from trees in a thick growth? 
Why do we make whiter sugar from a sugar® 
place that is free from spruce and hemlock? 
Why is a storm, and especially a snow storm 
necessary to a ready flow of sap? Why is it 
that changes in the atmosphere are necessary 
to sap-flow, if the sap comes from the ground, 
as many writers assert? How is it that a 
tree, standing out in a pasture, on an exposed 
knoll, in an open winter, will give us so much 
sap, and so readily, while its roots and the 
ground are frozen from three to five feet deep, 
if it be true, as botanical authors assert, that 
the sap comes up from the ground through the 
roots? Can there be circulation in a tree 
without an in-flow and an out-flow? Were our 
observation keen enough, could we, by cutting 
into a maple tree to the centre, with an axe, de- 
termine by the rings what years were good and 
poor sap years? I think so. Can we get as 
much sap from one spout near the ground as 
from any number above it? Will a gimlet 
hole give us as much sap as a two inch auger 
hole? Will one spout give as much sap as 
any number directly around the tree at the 
same height? Where does the nitre, so called, 
come from? Why is there more some years 
than others? Do we make the best sugar 
when we make the most? And last, but not 
least, why do we make more sugar some years 
than others, and can we foretell the nature 
of a forthcoming season? If this can be 
done, then, certainly, sugaring might be made 

uite practical and systematic as a business. 

acts and experiences are all about us, sufli- 
cient, if collected and systematized, to enable 
us to reach conclusions with much definite- 


ness. 

In 1875 and °76,I systematized what facts I 
had collected, and I have since then made it a 
rule to write down in m we Bae the first 
day of January what would, be the nature of 
the next sugar season. The three past seasons 
harmonizing with my predictions, naturall 
lead me to the conclusion that the system whi 
I have formed may be correct. 

The coming season will be, eg to 
my prediction, different from either of the 
three so I shall wait with anxiety for the 
result. If I should prove correct this fourth 
time, I sball feel to rest with a good 
deal of confidence in the system. ‘ 

I divide sugar seasons into five ; this 


| tremes, then there would be an average, or a 





is sufficiently exact for all practical purposes. 
‘A good and a poor season are the two ex- 





medium, mid-way between these two extremes, 
making three grades. The other two grades 
I get by striking a medium between the central 
medium and the two extreme grades, thus 
making the five grades. 

In harmony with this system, I shall ex- 
pect the coming season to be No. 2, a little 
nearer a good season than a poor season, or a 
little better than a medium. I have been re- 
quested to tell how I do this, but I take this 
opportunity to say that I am not as yet pre- 
pared to do so. I wish to have time to test 
the matter further; the three past seasons 
have tested No. one and No. five, and now 
No. two will be tested, leaving Nos. three 
and four to be tested in the future. And how 
many seasons may pass without having either 
of these two grades [ cannot tell, but, if I 
shall prove correct this spring, making three 
out of five, I shall feel that in all probability I 
have the secret of foretelling the nature of a 
coming sugar season some two or three months 
inadvance. Ifsugar makers (the thinking and 
observing ones) would correspond with me, 
giving me the benefit of their observations and 
experiences, I could mature this matter 
sooner than I could otherwise. I desire such 
correspondence. TrwoTtny Waerecer. 

Waterbury Cyrtre. Vt., Feb 27-1879. | 





Selections. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE IN BREAD 
MAKING. 

First prize report of Committee of the Worces- 


ter South Agricultural Society, by Mrs. Geo. M. 
Whitaker. 


It has seemed in former years rather belit- 
tling to the women of Worcester South that 
they were thought either incompetent to judge 
of the work of their own hands or else too ig- 
norant to state their views, that one of the su- 
perior (?) sex should be needed to cast his 
self-sufficient eye over articles of whose man- 
ufacture he knew nothing, or find language to 
express the decision of the real judges. If 
we are to be lectured so much about our 
sphere and the need of keeping ourselves with- 
in it let our instructors set the example. Man 
writing a report on bread or butter and talk- 
ing about woman’s sphere! 

There is said to be a law among the Arabs 
permitting divorce for ignorance in bread 
making, and trivial as this failing may seem, 
it opens the way to ill health, ill temper, and 
in consequence, sin. A sound body is neces- 
sary to a sound mind, and those who have not 
these, in consequence of unassimilated food, 
are unable to think clearly, act kindly, or per- 
fectly use their faculties and intelligence. 
Our lives to agreat degree are in the hands 
of those who prepare our food and it is much 
to be regretted that the preparation of it is 
often entrusted to those who know almost 
nothing about it, or who look upon cooking 
as of minor importance and something to which 
it is not essential to bring thought and edu- 
cation. But the fact is becoming recognized 
that to well fill the office of cook, either in 
one’s own home or in public houses, requires 
attention to the subject before entering the 
mysteries of the culinary work. Already we 
hear of cooking schools in the larger cities ; 
Miss Parloa has given lectures and taught 
classes in this State, and Miss Corson in New 
York, with better success than did Professor 
Blot some years ago, because his methods 
were too complicated for use in American 
homes. 

The interest in the subject increases until 
in the demand for more practical education 
steps may be taken in this country toward 
public instruction in cookery, as has already 
been done by the London School Board. Until 
such atime, the training of girls; at home 
under the guidance of their mothers must not 
be neglected, and this is the best method when 
the mother is a competent teacher; but it 
must be confessed that in too many cases even 
motkers show, Alack, of knowledga. oruthis 
selves than teachers. Girls learn to make 
cake and pastry, but plain bread, such as we 
eat three times a day, any one can make, is 
their apparent thought. No cook book a 
can entirely learn one how to make bread ; the 
proportions may be given correctly, but the 
mixing, raising, and baking is a long process 
in which observation and experience are the 
teachers, to which it would be well to adda 
knowledge of the chemistry of bread making ; 
then there would be less need of having ‘*good 
or bad luck.” 

Bread, in some variety, forms the foundation 
for the food supply of nearly all mankind, be- 
cause the grains are well fitted to be the food 
of man as regards nutrition and facility of 
preparation. The oaten cake of Scotland, the 
black bread of the Russians, the rice cake of 
the Chinese, the perfect French bread, as well 
as the hoe cake of the South, and the rye and 
Indian loaf of rural New England all form a 
staple part of the food of their respective lo- 
calities. 

If it were possible to place in every home, 
bread of the first quality, it would almost re- 
move not only the national disease—dyspepsia 
—but also the cause for much intemperance. 
Strong drink has soothed the distress caused 
by ill cooked food in many stomachs, until it 
has become as essential as the food itself. 

Wheat will sustain life longer than any 
other food excepting milk, because it contains 
within itself elements in the best proportions 
for the growth of bone, muscle, nerve and 
flesh; hence, for bread making, wheat flour 
must rank first. It contains a greater per 
cent. of gluten which is the element neces- 
sary to give it elasticity and acapability of be- 
ing raised or aerated by fermentation or chem- 
ical substances. ‘There are tests which every 
experienced cook understands by which to 
judge the quality of flour; it should not be 
lumpy and hard, neither should it be gritty, 
but such as pressed in the hand shows a light 
impression. The surest test isin the baking, 
and the skilled bread maker can tell in the 
early stages of the process, whether the re- 
sult will be satisfactory. Firm, elastic dough 
rising above the edge of the bread bowl yet 
keeping itself upright, is a sign of good flour, 
but if the mixture runs over the edge or flat- 
tens in the centre the flour must be con- 
demned, provided all the other conditions have 
been right. There is, however, no lack of 
ignorance about these various conditions, for 
it is easy to mismanage good flour so as never 
to have good bread from it; it is possible for 
one cook to make excellent bread of flour from 
which another can never obtain a good result. 
Experience soon learns one how to treat the 
various kinds. Perfect bread is not the work 
of chance, but the direct results of certain 
chemical changes, and when these are once un- 
derstood it is easy to see what to avoid to en- 
sure good success. Toafew who are born 
cooks such care and foresight may not be neces- 
~~ but to most women there is no royal road 
to bread making, and the perfect loaf repre- 
sents labor and skill. 

The first requisite is good flour; that part 
of the wheat next the covering or husk is called 
the most nutritious and in bolting some ot this 
is lost, leaving in consequence a white flour at 
the expense of nutrition. This often serves 
as an argument for using second-rate flour, 
but we never saw the woman who refused the 
best and whitest flour she could get. It is 
the one who buys the flour who makes so much 
of the little nutriment that lays next the wheat 
hull. If our diet was bread alone there might 
be reason in saving this portion, but its loss is 
easily made up by the other articles of food. 
All cooks know that the best grade of flour 
makes the nicest bread which is never a drug 
on the table; but poor flour is sure to be fol- 
lowed by scraps and crusts which are wasted. 

The most common way of raising bread is 
by yeast, which, added to the mixed dough, 
soon induces a fermentation by which car- 
bonic acid gas is evolved. This gas is held by 
the tenacious gluten of the flour, and because 
of the large amount in wheat flour we are 
able to raise it more than twice the original 
bulk. Good bread has passed through two 
stages of fermentation, the sweet and the vi- 
nous. The latter stage is well known by the 

ble odor; at that s it must be 
asked. (and right here are the majority of 
failures in bread mating.) or the third or sour 
fermentation will soon take place if the cook 
allows her attention to be divided; then re- 
course must be had to soda which only par- 
tis lly remedies the fault, because it is not pos- 
silble to know just how much to use. This 
will be the bread that it is a sin to put upon 
the table—it is as much like good b: as 
husks to corn. 

Yeast, being a plant of the fungus tribe, is 
always essentially the same, but there are many 
rules for making it differing mostly in the pro- 

rtion of the ingredients. We notice when 
it is fresh, it is always in motion and we 
of it as ‘‘lively.” Malt, potatoes, and hops 
are commonly used in yeast ; the hops to pre- 
vent souring, as they tend to check fermenta- 
tion; potatoes hasten it, and are better left 
out in warm weather. Yeast mixed with 





manent dried becomes the convenient yeast 


Leaven as an aid to fermentation is as old as 
the time of Moses, and we learn that the leav- 
ened bread of those days was not baked ina 
thick loaf but in thin cakes which were always 
broken. A piece of sour fermented dough 
called leaven added to the fresh dough *‘leav- 
eneth the whole.” Bread raised by this means 
is apt to be sour, as the leaven generally in- 
duces sour fermentation, but in France where 
it is much used, and the bread is of the best 
quality, they are skilled in the use of it and 
never allow it to reach the third stage of fer- 
mentation. It isa method little used in this 
country. 

Another method of raising bread is the milk 
yeast or ‘‘salt risings.” Mulk, flour, and salt 
are mixed in the proper quantities and kept at 
the temperature necessary to develop the yeast 
plant, which is 90°; afterwards, sufficient 
flour is added to mix the bread which, when 
baked, is light and very white, but it has an 
unsavory odor while making, and after it is a 
day or two old, which suggests that it may not 
be wholesome. Aerated bread is made with- 
out yeast or chemicals ; carbonic acid gas add- 
ed tothe water with which the dough is mixed 
sufficiently inflates the bread. The whole pro- 
cess is done by machinery and the meth ¢ is 
im i or the housewife. In - Scu- 
<nulation ¢f-cau- wb ah-modord=_ Privy 
brought into our homes, there is often a temp- 
tation to make use of means to lighten labor 
at the expense of the best results. Such an 
effort is never more misplaced than when soda, 
cream tartar, phosphate of lime and other 
chemicals are made to take the place of good 
yeast. Asa convenience, these articles may 
be used for making bread to be eaten warm, 
and their limited use isnot hurtful, but to take 
into the stomach daily as much of these mate- 
rials as it is necessary to use in bread making 
cannot fail to injure the health. Self raising 
flour can now be bought which only needs mix- 
ing with water, and the bread or biscuit is 
ready for the oven. The component parts of 
the ‘‘baking powders,” added to the flour, do 
not act upon each other without moisture, and 
can be kept indefinitely in a dry place. 

It is not long since these chemicals were in 
common use, and our ancestors used pearl ash, 
a substance so strong that it was difficult to 
use little enough of it. The ashes of burnt 
cobs dissolved in water well supplied the lack 
of pearl ash. 

Hygienists have said much against the use 
of fermented bread ; they represent our taste 
for it to be a morbid one, and that a large 
amount of sickness arises from it; that the 
original combination of elements in wheat 
flour is the most useful, and fermentation, or 
the first stage of decomposition, renders it un- 
wholesome. This might be true of sour bread, 
or the baker’s loaf that is raised very light, and 
by the addition of salt and alum made to take 
up water to increase its size until it is as sub- 
stantial as air; but the sweet home made loat 
must be the standard bread; the infant and 
invalid, as well as the strong man, eat and di- 
gest such bread, which is more than can be 
said of the pasty gem, dry cracker, or any 
unleavened bread. 

Having successfully prepared the bread for 
the oven, it may yet be rendered unfit for eat- 
ing; too little heat, or less than 212°, will not 
kill the yeast plant and check the rising ; more 
heat is required to bake the bread; too much 
will form a hard crust, leaving the inner por- 
tion uncooked and clammy. Itis a common 
mistake to speak of stale bread as dry bread. 
New bread is nearly half water, and the loaf 
a week old has lost only about a hundredth 
part of its moisture. 

Unbolted wheat finds favor with many, and 
bread made from it has a disputed reputation 
as a means of cure for dyspepsia and other 
ills. The flour is subject to adulteration, and 
however wholesome, when sweet and fresh, it 
often contains elements which are irritating to 
the digestive organs. If made from freshly 
ground meal or flour, the bread is an agreeable 
change from that made of white flour. Rye 
flour, formerly more used for bread than now, 
ig not.ag cond gs whegt owing to its tendency 
to make it rise well, it often makes heavy bread. 
Corn meal cannot be made into fermented 
bread without the addition of rye or wheat 
flour, and then it is but slightly raised; it can 
be made light with baking powders, if flour is 
added. 





DOWNFALL IN BUTTER. 


Some little excitement has been caused 
among the wholesale dealers in butter from 
the tact that New York State butter has 
ranged much lower in the market than West- 
ern butter, when on former occasions the but- 
ter produced in this State has not only held 
its own, but has stood higher in the estimation 
of buyers. About 2,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter are brought into this market every week, 
or over 100,000,000 pounds every year, and of 
that nearly 900,000 pounds per week are used 
for home consumption within the radius of ten 
miles from New York, the remainder being 
sold for Southern trade and export. State 
butter has ruled as low as fourteen cents per 
pound when Western butter has commanded 
from seventeen to twenty cents per pound. 
A representative of the Commercial called on 
several butter dealers to ascertain the cause 
of the difference, and it was found that one 
of the main causes was that New York State 
butter makers failed to appreciate the wants 
of the market, and did up their packages in 
the same style that was prevalent a quarter of 
a century ago, while Western men, taking 
advantage of the changes in taste, made up 
their butter more for sale than for use. It 
was acknowledged that State butter had more 
nourishment in it than the Western butter; 
but the fact still existed that it did not sell so 
well. 

One of the principal features of the West- 
ern butter was that it was sent fresh to mar- 
ket, and had the odor and appearance pecu- 
liar to fresh butter; while the State farmers 
kept their butter in firkins from October to 
the present time, and then sent it to market. 
The buyers buy butter to-day more from the 
odor and appearance than from the intrinsic 
qualities, on the ground that their customers 
like it a great deal better. It was asserted by 
some wholesale dealers that the manufacture 
of oleomargarine had done a great deal to re- 
duce the price of butter in the wholesale mar- 
ket, and where, twelve months ago, butter 
would have easily realized about 45 cents per 
pound wholesale, it is with great difficulty that 
14 to 20 cents per pound can now be obtained 
for really good butter. Trade is often as 
much secured to-day by the eye as through 
the taste, and the style of the packages has 
often as mu¢h to do with the sale as the qual- 
ity of the goods contained therein. The 
Western men apparently appreciate this fact, 
and do up their butter in neat packages which 
attract the eye; while the butter-makers in 
New York State continue to use the old style 
firkin, long out of date among buyers. One 
wholesale dealer said that he had now on hand 
a choice class of New York State butter 
which should have been sold long ago; but as 
it was encased in the old style firkin, buyers 
would not look at it. He thought that if the 
farmers of this State would only watch the 
progress of the times and use the proper 

inds of butter tubs, the lost trade might be 
recovered, as the butter was as much superior 
to Western as anything could be. The only 
way, he believed, that the State could recover 
its prestige in the butter trade, both for ex- 
port and local consumption, was for the far- 
mers to ship the butter direct to the market as 
soon as it was made, and while the odor of 
freshness was upon it; otherwise the western 
butter trade would soon drive the New York 
State butter entirely out of the market, in- 
stead of merely commanding a higher price 
for the commodity. The commission dealers 
say the farmers are to blame for the low 
prices which the butter now realizes, and 
which might be easily increased by care on 
their part.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





MAPLE SUGAR. 


I look fora long maple sugar season next 
spring; for the old rule is that we will make 
sugar as long as the snowbanks last, and the 
snowbanks will last until May, even with an 
early spring. I think not more than one- 
fourth of the maple trees in Western New 
York are tapped at all. Maple sugar is the 
‘‘earliest” farm crop, and is as profitable as 
any other, and comes at a time when but little 
else can be done. I tap 500 trees, mostly 
second growth. The average make for thirty 
years past was from three to five pounds per 
tree; some seasons as high as six, seldom less 
than three. I make all, except the last run, 
into syrup, and put boiling hot into glass fruit 
jars. A jar will not break if free from cracks 
and stood ona wet cloth while filling. If 
when ‘‘sugaring off” it is inclined to run over, 
afew drops of sweet cream will stop it at 
once.—D. A. Barker, Genesee Co., N. Y., in 
N. Y. Tribune. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times 
says that celery cooked in milk and thickened 
with flour will cure rheumatism. [Doubted. 
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PRODUCH, 
Cc. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 70 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market. 
BOSTON. 


GASS, DOE & CHAPIN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, &c., 

8. 61 § 68 Quincy Market, and Cellar 11 1-2 South 
Side Quincy Market, BOSTO N. 


P. FF. STURGES & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
i7 LACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 


RACHELDER, EVANS & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, BEANS; 
All kinds of Country Produce—Poultry in its Season. 
11 No. Market § 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON. 


REAL ESTATE. 
GEO. IH. cn APIN, 
NEW ENCLAND FARM AGENCY. 
lierald Building, 257 Washington St., Boston. Pub- 
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cribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England 
WM. H. FROST,... 
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General Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
Alexander, the sixth Duke 
of Newcastle, a son of the Duke who came to 


Henry Pelham 
this country with the Prince of Wales, died in 
London on Saturday, aged 45 years. 

General Grant has arrived at Allahabad, 
Hir 


Govern 


ostan, and is the guest of the Lieutenant 
or. rhe Viceroy of India has invited 
him to visit Calcutta. 

&. 
is now ecnfined to his room in Brook- 


John Saxe, who has been in delicate 
health, 
lyn, suffering, it is said, from chronic melan- 


Lo): 
cnola. 


nerves so depressed, that he refuses to see any 


His spirits are so deeply clouded, his 


of his friends, and there seems to be no pros- 
pect of release from his impenetrable, over- 
whelming gloom. If he he will be 
sixty-three the coming June. 

The marriage of Mr. Fred Vanderbilt, son 
ot William H. Vanderbilt, to Louisa Holmes 
Anthony, the divorced wife of his own first 
cousin, Alfred Torrence, was consummated in 


lives, 


December last, but has just been made public. 
His father is not overpleased, but as his 
grandfather Cornelius left him two millions of 
dollars, he may, with prudence and a little 
economy, get along without consulting the 
folks at home. 

A Washington bill to 
Braden an ensign in the navy was passed. 
Braden took a for in the 
English Nautical School, but refused a com- 
mission in the English navy, as it would have 
to 


appoint Spruille 


prize excellence 


ompelled him renounce his American 


citizenship. 
Dr. 
and agent of the Methodist Book Concern of 


Rey. Reuben Nelson, senior publisher 
New York, died on Thursday, 20th. 

John Temple, the inventor of the turbine 
water wheel, died in Dayton, Ohio, last week. 

Pocahontas is to have a monument over her 
grave at Gravesend, England, where she lies 
buried. 

Schuyler Colfax is lying very ill at his 
home in Great Bend, Ind., of erysipelas, and 
his condition is said to be critical. 

Ex-Mayor Westervelt of New York, whose 
death has been so long expected, died on the 
20th. 

The body of Bayard Taylor was sent to 
Hamburg on Friday, and immediately put 
aboard the steamship Gellert, which was to 
sail for New York on the 26th. The condi- 
tion of Taylor's widow is pitiful. Mr. Evarts, 
in urging Congress to appropriate a year’s 
salary of the Minister to her, gives the reason 
why. It appears that, in Berlin, a furnished 
house is not to be had, and Taylor, when he 
went there as Minister, had to hire a house 
for a term of years and furnish it out of his 
own He furnished his official resi- 
dence very handsomely, running in debt for 
nearly everything. By the German law the 
lease of the house terminates in six months 
from the timecf the death of thelessee. Mrs. 
Taylor is left so poor that she cannot pay the 
rent for the last quarter, nor for the coming 
months until next July. She is, besides, un- 
able to pay the physicians who attended her 
husband, or even his funeral expenses. The 
Consul General has paid the funeral expenses 
out of his own means, but expects reimburse- 


means. 


ment. 

Colonel William Ross, formerly a famous 
stage driver and expressman, who had the 
first express on the Boston & Providence 
Railroad and also the first on the Providence 
& Worcester Railroad, died at Providence 
Saturday night. When Jenny Lind went 
there in 1865 Colonel Ross purchased a choice 
of seats at $653. 

Dr. I. I. Hayes and Mr. H. M. Stanley 
will accompany Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
to San Francisco in May to assist him in the 
final preparations for the Jeannette’s expedi- 
dition, and to see her depart for the Arctic 
Seas. vi 

tev. Dr. Sidney Harper Marsh, President 
of Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, 
whose death occurred on February 2, was the 
oldest son and last but one survivor of the 
family of the late President James Marsh, 
fifth President of the University of Vermont. 
He was born August 29, 1825, in Virginia, 
where his father, then President of Hampden- 
Sidney College of that State, was at that time 
residing. He went to Burlington in infancy, 
and there grew to manhood. He graduated 
at the University of Vermont in 1846. After 
graduating he taught for a year or two in 
Canada, and then removed to Oregon under 
the encouragement and aid of the American 
Education Society, to become principal of 
Tualatin Academy. In time a college known 
as Pacific University was established at the 
same spot, Forest Grove, with which the acad- 
emy was connected as a fitting school. Of 
this joint situation Mr. Marsh, having in the 
meantime been ordained as a Congregational 
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clergyman, was made President, and to it he 
devoted the rest of a life time of earnest and 
untiring effort. 

The Right Rev. Thomas Foley, D. D., 
bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Chi- 
cago, died on the 19th. He was born in Bal- 
timore, Md., March 6, 1822. He was ordained 
a priest by Archbishop Eccleston, August 17, 
1846. Owing to the failure of the health of 
Bishop Duggan, the titular bishop of the dio- 
cese of Chicago, and his consequent inability 
to administer the affairs of the charge, Dr. 
Foley was appointed coadjutor of the bishop 
of Chicago, and administrator of the diocese 
November 19, 1869, and consecrated bishop 
of Pergamus, February 27, 1870, entering 
upon the duties of his office the following 
March. 





THE ONLY WAY. 


The only way to cure catarrh is by the use ofa 
cleansing and healing lotion, applied to the in- 
flamed and diseased membrane. Snuffs and fu- 
migators, while affording temporary relief, irri- 
tate the affected parts and excite a more extended 
inflammation. Besides, no outward applications 
alone can cure catarrh. The disease originates in 
a vitiated state of the blood, and a thorough alter- 
ative course of treatment is necessary to remove it 
from the system. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy has 
long been known as an efficient standard remedy 
for this disease, but, to insure a radical and per- 
manent cure, it should be used in conjunction with 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, the best 
vegetable alterative yet discovered. ‘The Discovery 
cleanses the vitiated blood, while the Catarrh Rem- 
edy allays the inflammation and heals the diseased 
tissues. 





ImporRTANT TO INvVALIDS.—The _ interesting 
statements of Dr. Sherman and his patients, in our 
advertising columns, are well worthy of careful 
perusal. Judging from the testimonials commu- 
nicated to the newspapers by sufferers who have 
been relieved by the Doctor, his modes of treat- 
ment of rupture are attended with singular suc- 
Hernia is a very dangerous malady, as well 
as a painful and troublesome one, and those afflict- 
ed with it should make diligent use of any oppor- 
tunity to secure relief. It would seem only com- 
mon prudence on the part of all such to bestow 
their most careful attention and inqairy upon the 
methods and statements of Dr. Sherman. 


cess. 





Dr. M. W. Case’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalants 
now rank among the highest class of remedies yet 
discovered in their wonderful adaptation to the 
wants of invalids in general, and to Conasumptives 
and those afflicted with Catarrh in particular. 
Aside from their well-known merits as curative 
agents, the ease (and one might say the pleasure) 
with which they can be used is no small advan- 
tage in their favor. At the low price at which 
they are sold, we can sce no reason why they 
should not be in the hands of every person who is 
a sufferer from either Consumption or Catarrh. 





SHREWDNESS AND ABtLity.—Hop Bitters so 
freely advertised in all the papers, secular and re- 
ligious, are having a large sale, and are supplant- 
ing all other medicines. There is no denying the 
virtues of the Hop plant, and the proprietors of 
these Bitters have shown great shrewdness and 
ability in compounding a Bitters, whose virtues 
are 80 palpable to every one’s observation.—Er- 
c hange. 





For BRONCHIAL, ASTHMATIC, AND PULMONARY 
Complaints, and Coughs and Colds, “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” manifest remarkable curative 
properties. 





THE VIOLIN has been counted by many the king 
of all musical instruments. Mr. C. W. Story of 
26 Ceutral street inthis city, has for sale fine 
specimens of this instument. 


Miscellancous Items. 





te Jay, Vt., claims a 40-feet-deep snow- 
drft. 


t2@” The Florence Machine Works at North- 
ampton are to be started up soon on an order 
for 4000 sewing machines. 


ee Arthur Beal, the defaulting tax collec- 
tor of Hingham, was Feb. 20 sentenced one 
year in the House of Correction. 


t= Diptheria in Somerset, Mass., has as- 
sumed such alarming proportions that the au- 
thorities have ordered the schools to be closed. 

te A Brooklynite, just returned from An- 
ticosti, reports a plentiful discovery of gold 
on that island. 

t= At Andover, one night recently, a wo- 
man gave birth to triplets; and one hour af- 
ter, in the same house, her married daughter 
followed with twins. 


t= A dwelling house in Ponkapoag village, 
Canton, owned by Mrs. Horton, was burned 
Feb. 20. Loss $2500 on building and $500 
on furniture ; partially insured. 


t= A little daughter of M. W. Ainger of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., is said to have become 
paralyzed from eating colored candy, a habit 
in which she was greatly indulged. 

te At Rutland, Vt., Jesse L. Billings’ farm 
house was burned on Friday morning ; insured 
for $5500; furniture for $600, and provisions 
$150. Loss not cleared by insurance. 


te The residence of Dr. A. W. Hobbs, 
Freedom, N. H., was burned Saturday morn- 
ing, with a horse, carriage and harness. Loss 


$2500; insured for $900. 


te The dwelling house of R. E. Patterson, 
Lewiston, Me., was burned Saturday morning. 
The family had barely time to escape, saving 
nothing. Loss, $6000; insured $4500. 


te The storehouse of Judkins & Murch, 
Newport, Me., together with fifteen hundred 
bushels of potatoes, was consumed by fire Sat- 
urday morning. Loss, $15(0; insured $1000. 


t=” Jos. W. Neal of Portsmouth, dock 
master at the Portsmounth Navy Yard since 
1861, has been removed, and Daniel Perry of 
Kittery appointed in his place. 

te The farm house of Jesse L. Billings, 
two miles southwest of Rutland, Vt., was 
burned Feb. 21. with nearly all its contents. 
The house and property were insured. 


re Four highwaymen were able to rob 
stage coach passengers in Dakota of several 
thousand dollars the other day, notwithstand- 
ing they were ‘‘protected” by a body guard of 
six soldiers. 

tz In the Superior Court, 20th, Geo. Cald- 
well pleaded guilty to setting fire to a building 
in Belmont, and was sentenced to seven years 
in the State Prison. His accomplice, Frank 
A. Allen, whose confession led to the convic- 
tion of Caldwell, will be set free. 


te The Maine Board of Agriculture visited 
the State College of Agriculture at Orono, 
Wednesday, 19th, and spent the forenoon in 
an examination of the buildings and workings 
of the institution. In the afternoon and even- 
ing there were essays on agricultural topics. 


te John C. Tracy, a former President of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Hart- 
ford, Conn., sentenced to six and a half years’ 
imprisonment two years ago for irregularities 
in the bank, has been pardoned by President 
Hayes. He will be released from Wethers- 
field Prison in a day or two. 


te The Newport, R. I., Manufacturing Co. 
has failed to pay the final dividend, $65,000, 
and the pnd property now passes into the 
hands of the trustees. It is } ancora as 
soon as spring opens, to sell the yy 
without reserve. Itis not expected that more 
than 70 per cent. of the dividend will be paid. 


t@ It is reported at St. Albans, Vt., on 
good authority, that Bradley Barlow has 
bought up the entire amouut of the stock, 
bonds and securities of the Southeastern Rail- 
way, of which he is President. These securi- 
ties amount to several millions. The amount 
paid is not ascertainable. 


tz A barn in East Providence, R. I., 
owned by John Adams, with all its contents, 
was entirely destroyed by five on the 20th. 
Loss on barn $2500; probably insured. The 
contents, consisting of two valuable horses, 
several carriages, a sleigh, hay, &c., &c., be- 
longed to George F. Wilson, Jr. Loss 
$3500 ; insured for $3050. 


ty An explosion occurred at the Katahdin 
Iron Works, located near Milo, Me., 19th. 
John Walker of Lagrange, was instantly 
killed; Mathew Ryan of Boston, was shock- 
ingly burned and died in a few hours. The 
explosion was caused by the gas from the 
charcoal igniting. The damage to property 
is slight. 

tz” Hon. John C. Moulton and Perley Put- 
nam of Laconia, N. H., have entered into 
partnership under the firm name of the La- 
conia Car Company. They have leased the 
shops and machinery of the Ranlet Manufac- 
turing Company’s creditors, and are to start 
at once on a contract sufficient for the full 
capacity of the shops for about four months. 
This will revive a very important manufactur- 
ing industry in Laconia. 


te A dispatch from Portland, Oregon, 
says: The latest advices from Port Townsend 
state that the revenue cutter Walcott has 
taken on board a large supply of provisions, 
and is about ready to start for Sitka. The 
vessel was very inadequately provided with 
arms and ammunition, and much difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining small arms. The 
commander of the vessel was obliged to bor- 
row such rifles as could be procured, as the 
cutter had none. 


t= The counsel of the convicted murder- 
ess, Mrs. Kate M. Cobb, Feb. 21, withdrew 
the motion for a new trial, entered Jan. 25. 
The counsel are reticent and assign no reason. 
It is the general opinion that Mrs. Cobb 
would gain nothing by a new trial. Mrs. 
Cobb remains in the county jail in Norwich, 
Conn., and still maintains her innocence with 
eristic persistency. Interest in the 

case will subside until the trial of Bishop, 
Mrs. Cobb’s al ur, which will 














Ge The schooner Guy Cunningham, Ca 
tain Daniel O’Brien, ‘‘high line” of the Banks 
fleet thus far, arrived at Gloucester on the 16th, 
with 60,000 pounds of halibut, stocking up- 
wards of $3000. 


te Daniel Robinson, Treasurer of the Troy 
& Boston Railroad, has been jointly indicted 
with D, Thomas Vail, President of the Mer- 
chants’ and Mechanics’ Bank, of Troy, N. Y., 
for conspiracy to defraud said bank. 


te The Congregational Church at Mitti- 
neague was burned Saturday afternoon from a 
hot stove in the ladies’ parlor, where there 
was to be a meeting a little later. It was a 
wooden building, built in 1847, and was in- 
sured for $3000. ‘The furniture and new or- 
gan were insured for $500. 


te The coroner's jury in the Elliot murder 
case held a secret session at Bangor, Me., 
Feb. 19, and examined several witnesses, af- 
ter which they rendered a verdict that William 
B. Elliot cane to his death on the evening of 
of Feb. 5, by blows from an axe in the hands 
of an unknown party. There is no clue to 
the perpetrator. 


te Friday morning, 2lst, the two-story 
wooden dwelling house, owned and occupied 
by Milton J. Putney, on Lake View avenue, 
Cambridge, caught fire from a defective flue 
and was destroyed, together with an adjoining 
barn, and also the residence of Mrs. Wm. J, 
Pierce. But a very few articles were rescued, 
and the loss on each building will be about 
$6000. The remaining damage will be in the 
neighborhood of $1000. 





¢ . ¢ . 
Business Notices. 
_ 
A CARD, 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
INMAN, Slation D., Bible House, New York City. ly7 


BUTTER COLOR. 
Having frequent calls for the genuine . 


BUTTER COLOR, 


prepared by Wells & Richardson, which is largely 
used and recommended by leading dairymen, we have 
procured a supply, and will keep it on hand for the ac- 
commodation of our subscribers. It is put up in bottles, 
retailing at 25 cents and 50 cents, the smaller size 
being sufficient to color over 300 pounds of butter. 

ge It cannot be sent by mail, but will be forwarded 
by express, if desired. Send orders to 
R. P. EATON & CO., 

Boston, Mass. 


; Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In this city, Feb. 19, by Rev. F. A. Warfield, Mr. 
George RK. Neul to Miss Addie C. Bird. 

Feb, 19, by Rev. Henry M. King, Mr. Clarence W. 
Stetson to Miss A. Jeannette, daughter of Mr. Joseph 
W. Squire. 

Feb. 19, by Rev. William Burnet Wright, Dr. 
Charles H. Peabody of Providence, R. L., to Miss 
Naomi L., youngest daughter of Mr. 8. W. Creech. 

Feb. 20, by Rev. C. L. Eastman, Sidney B. Peirce, 
Esq., of Worcester, to Miss Annie Ek. C. Gorman. 

Jan. 30, by Rev. F. B. Dickinson, Charles L. Babcock, 
of Cambridge to D. Anna Davis of Gilford, N. H. 

Feb. 18, by Rev. . W. Perry, James F. Wood to 
Lydia Lord of Great Falls, N. HH. 

In South Boston, Feb. 19, by the Rev. L. L. Wood, 
Frank 8. Goodwin to Miss Ella F., daughter of Nelson 
Pierce, Esq. 

In Chelsea, Feb. 18, by Rev. A. J. 
Samuel Crane o inc) i i. Bangs. 

In Marblehead, Feb. 13, by Rev. B. H. Bailey, Sam- 
uel H. Brown, Jr. to Carrie A. Pitman. 

In Boylston, Feb. 8, by Rev. N. D. George, Frank 
Brown to Mrs. Laura Hogaboom. 

In Plymouth, Feb. 15, by Rey. F. N. Knapp, Thomas 
M. Southworth to Lucy A. Tillson, both of Carver. 

At Monument Beach, Mass., Feb. 20, Capt. E. 
Tobey to Miss Nannie H. Phinney. 

In West Dennis, Feb. 3, by Rev. C. N. Brainerd, 
Arthur L. Nickerson to Ada E. Crowell. 

In Melrose, by W. J. Farnsworth, Esq., Albert H. 
Stevens to Fannie M., eldest daughter of Captain Al. 
bert Downes. 

In Troy, N. Y., Feb. 18, by Rev. William Irvin, D. 
D., Austin G. Gorham of Boston to Sarah P., daugh- 
ter of Levi Willard, Esq. 

In Harwichport, Feb. 20, by Rev. J. H. Vincent, Mr. 
George B. Nickerson of Chatham to Miss Minetta M. 
Burgess. 

In West Newton, Feb. 20, by Rev. G. W. Hosmer, 
George A. Mead to Gertrude M. Capen. 

In Boston Highlands, Feb. 20, by Rev. James B. 
Troy, George E. Cusick to Mary L. Crangle. 

In Chelsea, Feb. 22, by Rev. A. J. Cantield, Frank J. 
Hartford to Alice A. Prescott. 

In Walpole, N. H., Feb. 23, by Rev. Wm. Brown, Mr. 
Alpheus Clark to Miss Nancy A. Perry, both of Keene. 

In Yarmouth, Feb. 13, by Rey. J. W. Dodge, Mr. 
Warren L. Bray to Marietta Gorham. 
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Canfield, Mr. 





DIED. - 


In this city, Feb. 19, Miss Harriot Morton, 77 yrs. 

Feb. 20, Mrs. Elizabeth A. H., wife of the late Capt. 
Edward Gooding. 

Feb. 20, Joseph Smith, late of Knowles, Leland & 
Co., 44 yrs. 

‘eb. 21, 
yrs. 

Feb. 21, Sarah D. Knight, 83 yrs. 7 mos. 

Feb. 21, George H. Kuhn, 83 yrs. 

Feb. 20, Julia Collins, 71 yrs. 

Feb. 21, Esther A., daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth Doogue, 21 yrs. 2 mos. 

Feb. 20, Arabella Townsend, 22 yrs. 3 mos. 

Feb. 20, Maud E. Wetherbee, 26 yrs. 8 mos. 

Feb. 21, Mrs. Sarah D. Knight, 83 yrs. 7 mos. 

Feb. 23, Mary H. Murphy, 64 yrs. 

Feb. 23, Mrs. Juliet Howe Tucker, wife of Hiram 
Tucker. 

In Boston Highlands, 
rett, 67 yrs. 10 mos. 

In South Boston, Feb. 21, Mr. David S. Davis, 56 
yrs. 5mos.; Feb. 24, Addie F., wife of Charles A. 
Haines, 19 yrs. 5 mos. 

In West Roxbury, Feb. 23, Miss Lavinia Young, 73 


Mary Anna, widow of Ansel W. Baker, 57 


Feb. 18, Miss Adaline Bar- 


yrs. 

In Charlestown, Feb. 20, Harriet H., wife of James 
F. Ginn, 35 yrs. 6 mos.; Feb. 22, Eliza Davis, relict of 
the late Obed R. Davis, 76 yrs. 

In Bunker Hill District, Feb. 19, Miss Ella H., eldest 
daughter of A. F. and the late Isabella G. Gay; Mrs. 
Judith Chalk, 75 yrs.; Feb. 20, Mrs. Eunice H. Chase, 
53 yrs. 7 mos. 

In East Boston, Feb. 21, Abigail H., widow of the 
late John Mendum, 68 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Winthrop, Feb. 19, Lucinda H. N. Payne, 15 yrs. 
11 mos. 

In Chelsea, Feb. 20, Cyrus Clement, 73 yrs. 

In pose agg ry Feb. 18, Henry L. Stewart, 65 yrs. 1 
mo.; Feb. 18, Mrs. Elizabeth McGowan, 62 yrs.; Feb. 
18, Oliver Hastings, 87 yrs. 9 mos.; Feb. 19, Mrs. Mar 
garet J. Marston, 38 yrs. 4 mos.; Feb. 23, Eliza C. 
Bisson, 74 yrs. 

In Newton Centre, Feb. 23, Marshall S. Rice, 78 yrs. 
9 mos. 

In Somerville, Feb. 14, Henry Colgan, 65 yrs. 10 mos. ; 
Feb. 18, Helen Tuttle, widow of the late Rev. Reuben 
Bates of Stow; Feb. 23, Bartlett Hill, formerly of La- 
conia, N. H.,78 yra. 6 mos. 

In Medford, Feb. 20, Mrs. William Finlay. 

In Melrose, Feb, 22, Rebecca Bowers, 75 yrs. 

In Everett, Feb. 18, Abbie F., wife of Kimball 
Easterbrook, 43 yrs.; Feb. 19th, Nettie P., daughter of 
R. C. and Catharine J. Grant, 17 yrs. 

In Malden, Feb. 21, Mrs. Eliza L., widow of the late 
Wm. C. Stebbins, formerly of Lowell. 

In Arlington, Feb. 19, Maria E., youngest daughter 
of James J. and Louisa Richardson, 21 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Winchester, Feb. 17, Miss Elizabeth A. L. Cram. 

In Woburn, Feb. 21, Lewis Shaw, 68 yrs. 

In Salem, Feb. 17, Patrick Carr, 43 yra. 

In Peabody, Feb. 15, William P. Lakeman, 24 yrs. 7 
mos. 

In Lynn, Feb. 22, Isaac Newhall, 66 yrs.; Feb. 23, 
William Evans, 74 yrs. 

In Marblehead, Feb. 13, Mrs. Ellen Paine, 48 yrs. 4 
mos. 

In Gloucester, Feb. 14, Mrs. Judith Daggett, 63 yrs. 
Feb. 12, Mrs. Martha Davis, 89 yrs.6 mos.; Feb. 15, 
William Story, 77 yrs. 10 mos.; Feb. 15, Mrs. Mary 
Wainwright, 75 yrs. 8 mos. 

In Hingham, Feb. 22, Miss Lucy W. Brown, 19 yrs. 
8 mos. 

In North Weymouth, Feb. 
of James Jones, 53 yrs. 

In Haverhill, Feb. 22, John L. Blaisdell, 61 yre. 

In Wrentham, Fcb. 6, Frances Jenneys, wife of Ed- 
ward I’. Plummer, late of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In West Medway, Feb. 10, Dudley Barnes, 30 yra. 7 
mos. 

In Springfield, Feb. 17, Mrs. Gurdon Bill. 

In South Milford, Feb. 5, Sybil Dewing, 86 yrs. 4 
mos. 

In Quincy, Feb. 19, Addie Ella, daughter of Jones 
and Adelaide A. Shackley, 22 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Plympton, Feb. 4, Lewis Weston, 77 yrs. 

In Middleboro’ Feb. 9, George Thompson, 57 yrs. 8 
mos. 

In Wareham, Feb. 6, Martha 8. Gardner, 78 yrs. ; 
Feb. 22, M. 8. F. Tobey, 68 yrs. 

In Harwichport, Feb. 2, Mrs. Hannah Allen, 98 yrs. 9 
mos. ; 

In Plymouth, Feb. 15, Addie Drew, 37 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Provincetown, Mass., Feb. 15, Capt. Philip 8. 
Rich, 73 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Kingston, Feb. 20, Capt. Charles Robbins, 83 yrs. 


9 
wey 


Anna M. Jones, wife 


6 mos. 
In Northboro’, Feb. 22, Gill Valentine, Esq., 90 yrs. 
5 mos. 
In Waterville, Me., Feb. 20, John P. Caffrey, 56 yrs. 
In Portland, Me., Feb. 19, Micah Sampson, 63 yrs. 
In Castine, Me., Feb. 19, Joseph L. Stevens, M. D., 
88 yrs. 6 mos., a graduate of Harvard, class of 1810. 
In Bangor, Me., Feb. 23., Marcellus Emery, editor 
and proprietor of the Commercial and Democrat, 48 


yrs. 7 mos, 

In Cherryfield, Me., Feb. 21, William Freeman 96 
yrs. 

In Dover, N. H., Feb. 19, Mr. Benjamin Gerrish 81 


yrs. 
In Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 20, Isaiah Wilson, 65 
yrs. 
In East Kingston, N. H., Col. Enoch 8S. French, 83 
- 


yrs. 

In Hanover, N. H., Feb. 24, Alanson Haskell, the ven- 
erable janitor of Dartmouth College, 80 yrs. 

In Bennington, Vt., Feb. 24, William H. Cady, for- 
merly colonel of the old Second Vermont Regiment in 
the war of the rebellion, 42 yrs. 

In Waterbury, Vt., Feb. 17, Leander Hutchins, 80 


yrs. 

In Summit, R. I., Feb. 20, Reuben Nichols, 67 yrs. 

In Providence, R. I., Feb. 19, Henry G. Gladding 
for thirty years cashier of the Exchange Bank, 75 yrs. 

In Washington, D. C., Feb. 14, Mrs. Lucy A. Mer- 
riam, wife of the late Abel H. Merriam of Waltham, 
Mass., 72 yrs. 

At Hiogo, Japan, Dec. 20, Henry Nickerson, former- 
ly of Provincetown, Mass., 37 yrs. 6 mos. 

In New York, Feb. 21, Rev. Dr. Benj. J. Haight, as- 
sistant minister of St. Pauls Church, 69 yrs. 

In Edinburgh, Pa., Feb. 13, William Eddy, M. D., 
formerly of New Bedford, Mass., 40 yrs. 11 mos. 





Ae Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Mew Advertisements, 


ANTED---FARMER AND HIS WIFE 

to take care of a farm of 50 acres. Must be well 
acquainted with farming and care of live stock. Ad- 
dress giving reference, P. O. box 3345, Boston. 3tow 


Grass Seeds ! 


TIMOTHY, 
RED CLOVER, 
WHITE CLOVER, 
ALSIKE CLOVER, 
Lucerne, Clover, Red Top, Orchard 
Grass, Blue Grass, 
Rhode Island Bent, &c., &c., at low- 
est market prices, 
— AT— 


PARKER & GANNETT’S 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
49 No. Market St., 
46 Merchants Row, 


of 








BOSTON. 
Price list on application. 





JORDAN, MARSH & C0.’S 
BULLETIN 


—_— 


Special Baral 


TO BE OFFERED FOR WEEK 


Feb. 24 to March 1. 





626 dozen First Quality 2-Button 
Real Paris Kid Gloves, in Slates, 
Modes and Operas, in full line of 
sizes, at 62 1-2c. 


Only 10,000 yards left of those beau- 
tiful Striped and Checked Silks at 
50c. per yard. 


150 pieces 48-inch Black Cashmere, 
very fine and heavy, at 75c. 


10 cases of Cambrics and Prints, 
slightly damaged, at 4c., 5c. and 
6 1-4c, 


10 cases 10-4 Blankets, slightly 
soiled, at $1.25 per pair. 


2000 dozen Ladies’ pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs at 8 1-3c. each. 


1000 dozen Gents’ pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs at 12 1-2c. each. 


This is the Handkerchief which created 
such an excitement last Christmas, and 
which we have been unable to duplticate till 
now, 


200 pieces All-Wool Paris Novelties 
at 50c. 


Cost $1.30 to import. 


100 pieces very Choice Paris Novel- 
ties, 4S inches wide, 75c. 


Retailed first of the season at $2.50. 


Every Gentleman should personally 
examine the almost incredible bar- 
gains we are offering in White 
Shirts. The Unlaundered at 50c., 
and the Laundered at 75c., 
87 1-2c., $1 and $1.25, are creat- 

ing a remarkable sensation. 


Large line of Camel’s Hair Shawls 
at $20, $25 and $30. 


Less than 50c. on the dollar. 


2500 pieces of 12 1-2c. Dress Goods 
at G 1-4¢c. per yard, 


Every Housekeeper should secure 
half-a-dozen Table Cloths from 
those Beautiful Double-Width 
Table Damasks at 50c. per yard. 


100 pieces Colored Gros Grain Silks, 
very wide, and worth $1.50, at $1 
per yard, 


100 pieces Black Cashmeres, 48 
inches wide, regular $1.25 goods, 
at 87 1-2c. 


200 pieces Black Cashmeres, the 
finest ever offered at $1. 


This price is made to redace our surplus 
stock. 


600 dozen Ladies’ Night Dresses at 
87 1-2c., 95c., $1 and $1.25. 


Sixteen different styles, very elaborately 
trimmed, very fine Cotton, and executed to 
perfection. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Washington and Avon Streets. 
— FOR——_ 


Hot Beds! 


Now select Seeds for Hot Beds. 
THE ATTENTION OF 


Market Gardeners, Farmers, Florists, 


ND ALL OTHERS WHO GROW 
early plants, are invited to our carefully grown and 


Selected Stock of Seeds, 


especially adapted for their early planting, including, 
among the Vegetables, the choicest sorts of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber, Egg Plant, Lettuce, 
Martynia, Pepper, Radish, Tomato, &c.; and of 


FLOWERS, 


Asters, in great variety; Amaranthus, Alyssum, 
Scieama, Cohen. Everlastings, Candytufts, Lobelias, 
Mignonettes, Pinks, Pansies, Primroses, Portulacas, 
Phlox, Castor Beans, Salvias, Stocks, Marigolds, 
Thunbergias, Verbenas, and Zinnias. Silver, Golden, 
and variegated Foliage Plants in variety, with many 
other selections and choice Novelties lately intro- 
duced, Also, a splendid stock of Double Tuberose 
Roots, by the hundred or thousand. For particulars 
see our catalogue for 1879, furnished free on applica- 
tion. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & CO,, 


otf QE south Market St., BOSTON. 
THE CHARTER OAK 
SWIVEL PLOW. 





ois - 


T THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR, IN 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 5, 1878, it took 
the Premium over all other regular Swivel Plows, in 
the most closely contested trial ever had in this conn- 
try with double teams. 
Call and examine it, or send for Circular. 
counts to Dealers and Agents. 


HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 
= South Market St., Boston. 
ot 

Ww 0 R K! business at their own homes. 
B $1 per evening earned by the 

industrious. $3000 cleared by one man who started a 

year ago. No clap-traps to peddle or $5 outtits to buy. 

Toany readers of this paper sending their address and 

10c we will send by return mail a valuable package of 

information and two samples which will do to com- 

mence work on. Write at once to 


. G. FAY & CO., Richford, Vt. 
Letters will be answered same day as received. lyr9 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


TO THE READERS 


OF THIS PAPER. 


A Genniue Swiss Magnetic Time-Keeper, 
‘a perfect Gem for everybody desiring a reliable’ 
Time-Piece, and also a superior Compass, usua 
watch size, stcel works, glass crystal, in a super! 
Oroide Hunting-case, warranted to denote correct 
time, and keep in running order for two years. 
Perfection guaranteed. 

Cour ovt rats Coupon AND Matt rt. 


COUPON. 

On reccipt of this Coupon and 50 cents to 
pay for packing, boxing and mailing charges, 
we promise tosend each patron of this paper 
A ENUINE SWISS AGNETIC TIME- 
KEEPER. Address, 


CHAS. ELIOT, So. Weymouth, Mass. 


But two Time Keepers sent to one address. 
Currency or 3 cent. Postage Stamps may be sent 
in payment. 

This is your ONLY OPPORTUNITY to obtain 

his beautiful premium, so order AT ONCE. 


Large dis- 





We are prepared to start per- 
sons of either sex in a new 




















TRUTHS. 


HOP BITTERS, 


(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
CONTAINS 
BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
And the Purest and Best Medical Quali- 
ties of all other Bitters. 
TH BET CURB 
All diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Kidneys, and U. Organs, Nervous- 
Laver: Neopieasmees, Female Complaints "and 
Drunkenness. 
$1000 IN GOLD 
ill be for a case they will not help, 
wa for olivine impure ee injerious foued 
=. dru for Hop Bitters and free 
noi you seams’ Bitters before ay sleep. 
Take no other. 
The Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relief is 
the Cheapest, Surest and Best. 
For SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HOPS, 


JORDAN, MARSH & (4 


500 dozen magnificent style NIGHT 
DRESSES of very fine Cotton, 
very elaborately trimmed, would 
be considered good value at $2. 
We shall offer the entire lot at $1 
each. 


1100 dozen Ladies’ Chemises, in a 
very large assortment of styles, at 
75c., 87 1-2c., 95c. and $1. 

This line of goods is cheaper than any- 
thing in the market. 


The superior excellence and incomparable 
assortment of our RIBBONS is universally 
admitted. We quote three lots at very 
Startling Reductions: 

200 pieces, No. 5 and 7, Pure Silk 

Ribbons, at 6c. per yard. 


250 pieces, No. 9, Pure 
bons, at Sc. per yard. 


Silk Rib- 


500 pieces, Nos. 12, 16, 22, and 30, 
Pure Silk Ribbons, at 10c. per yd. 


These are warranted Pure Silk, First Qual- 
ity of Imported Ribbons, and do not real- 
ize 25 cents on the dollar. Positively not 
more than one piece allowed to a customer. 


50 dozen Gents’ NIGHT SHIRTS 
of the favorite Linwood Cotton, 50 
inches long, with collars and pock- 
ets and double-felled seams, at 
50c. each. 


75 dozen Boys’ White DRESS 
SHIRTS, at 37 1-2c. each. 


400 and 


turn-down 


dozen Gents’ standing 
COLLARS, four dif- 


ferent styles, $1 per dozen. 


A large lot of Gents’ 4-ply Linen 
Reversible CUF VS, at $1.85 and 


$2 per dozen. 


Best Feather TICKING 
made, at 12 1-2c, per yard, 


ceases 


A NEW DEPARTMENT, 


FANSY GOODS. 


We have opened on the second floor 
of our retail store a LARGE FANCY 
GOODS DEPARTMENT, including 
a full assortment of Brushes of all 
kinds, Combs, Perfumery, Soaps, 
Puffs and Puff Boxes, Toilet Articles 
of all kinds, including the finest Im- 
ported Goods; Photograph Albums, 
Autograph Albums, Card Cases, 
Music Rolls, Stationery of all kinds, 
Jewelry, Baskets of all kinds, Glove 
Buttoners, Boot Buttoners, Glove 
Stretchers, Japanese Goods, Whisk 
Brooms, Pocket-books, Purses, Bags, 
Trunks, Belts, Shawl Straps, Orna- 
ments, Engravings, Scissors, Knives, 
and everything coming under the 
head of Fancy Goods and Small 
Wares. 


We would call special attention to 
our large assortment of FANS. 


All of the above goods we offer at 
the VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


Washington and Avon Streets. 


GOOD HOMES WANTED, 
VOR SEVERAL BOYS AND GIRLS, 
from 8 to 14 years of age, who are now in the 
Children’s Home, Fall River. Application for any of 
these children may be made to Dr. J. M. ALDRICH, 
No. 77 North Main St., Fall River, Mass. 210” 


MOORE'S NEW 
$60 PRIZE CRAPE, 
AND 
NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 
Also, SMALL FRUITS and 
NEW CROSS-BRED ASPARACUS. 


Send for circular to 





JOHN B. 
Concord, Mass, March 1, 1879. 


MOORE, 
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LANE’S IMPROVED IMPERIAL 


SUGAR BEET. 


‘HIS IS THE BEST BEET RAISED FOR 

feeding Cows or Young Stock. Forty tons raised 
to the acre, at a cost of 5 cents per bushel. The cheap 
ness with which they can be raised and their great 
value as food for Cattle, Sheep and Swine makes this 
the most profitable root to raise. 4 Ib. 25 cents; 1 Ib. 
75 cents. 3teop? HENRY LANE, Cornwall, Vt. 


AGENTS. READ THISM 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 ny month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderfnl inventions. We mean what we say. Sam- 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


6m9 


ACENTS WANTED! 


O SELL FRUIT TREES AND OTHER 
A NURSERY STOCK in 
THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

The best of testimonials required. Good Wages and 
Steady Employment to Successful Men. 

For terms, &c,, address, stating age, previous occu- 
pation and names of references, 

stow M. V. B. CHASE, Augusta, Maine. 








AKE NOTICE.—Upon my return from Europe, 

1878, I advertised largely ‘‘Beatty’s offer for this 
month :—A beautiful piano, upright parlor organ, style 
1685, 13 stops, 2 knee swells, 3 sets reeds, weight boxed 
350 pounds, monopolist price about $340; MY PRICE 
ONLY $85.” So great was the demand, our men 
worked at factory till 10P. M., to fillorders. This un- 
paralleled offer is extended until further notice. To 
secure it, however, order now. New pianos, $125, 
$135, $145, and upward. New organs, $65 to $440. 
Pay only after testing instruments at your own home. 
Latest circulars free. Address 

1t9 DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


SAVE A DOLLAR! 


The Egyptian Fever, Ague and Liver Pad 
is without exception the best Pad in existence, and the 
most wonderful medical discovery of the age. Ask for 
this Pad and take no other. Mailed to any address 
on receiptof price, One Dollar. Pamphlets mailed 
free. Send Pr one. Address JOSEPH FLEMING, 
84 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sold by all Druggists. 


ACCUMULATED STOCK 


—-OF— 


WINTER 


TROUNERS! 


Excellent in Quality, Cor- 
rect in Shape, and Perfect 
in Workmanship, selling 
out at Retail, at $4 and $5, 
by the manufacturers. 


Macullar, Wiliams & Parker, 


400 Washington Street. 








SATURDAY, 


MARCH 1 


, 1879. 








Grand Programme 


— 


LOVERING’S 


INE W NEW 


GIFT GIFT 
BOOK SALE! 


Million Books 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
A 
Million Gifts, 


One With Every Book. 
All Books new, elegantly bound, and 
costing the publishers from Two to 


Five Dollars each. All for ONE DOL- 
LAR each, and a CIFT free with every 


book. 
STATEMENT. 


Owing to the immense success of 
my NEW MILLION DOLLAR BOOK 
SALE, which | inaugurated on Janu- 
ary First, | have determined to make 
some of the most 


Extraordinary and Extra Valu- 
able Cifts 


TO BOOK BUYERS 


During the rest of the month of FEB- 
RUARY ever known in the history of 
the world. 

The following 


ASTOUNDING LIST OF GIFTS, 


will ALL! ALL! be eiven to Book Buy- 
ers at my establishment during the 
next 

TWO WEEKS, 


Commencing THIS DAY. 


12 ROSEWOOD PIANOS, 
6 ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, 
80 GOLD WATCHES, 
120 SILVER WATCHES, 
100 DIAMOND RINGS, 
100 AMETHYST RINGS, 
200 CAMEO RINGS, 

60 GOLD BAND CHINA TEA SETS, 
40 SILVER PLATE TEA SETS, 
300 ELEGANT JAPANESE CASKETS, 
600 PIECES SILVER WARE, 
1000 PIECES JAPANESE WARE, 
2000 SILVER NAPKIN RINGS, 
500 SETS SILVER SPOONS, 
500 SETS SILVER FORKS. 
500 SETS SILVER KNIVES, 
<00 BRONZE CLOCKS, 

200 EBONY CLOCKS. 


And 20,000 


Other Elegant Gifts. One with every 
Book. All, All to be carried off by 
Book Buyers during the rest of this 
month of February, commencing 


THIS DAY. 
PEOPLE IN THE COUNTRY 
who order Books BY MAIL, will re- 
ceive their due proportion of the 

above Gifts. 
Be sure, be sure and send for my 


CREAT CATALOCUE 
of BooksI sell for ONE DOLLAR 
each, which also contains the names 
of more than One Thousand People 
who have received gifts like the 
above, at my establishment, including 
those who ordered by mail. The 
grand list of 


ROSEWOOD PIANOS 


given to Book Buyers so far will also 
be found in this catalogue or can be 
seen at my store. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS 


A. W. LOVERING, 


399 Washington St., Boston, Ms., 


Where I have been established for 25 years. 


LOVERING 

To unbelievers who wish to know whether I give away 
the gifts advertised, read the following list of gifts 
given to book-buyers at my new 

MILLION-DOLLAR BOOK SALE 
in two days, and this list is only a part of what I ac- 
tually did give to book-buyers in two days. 

EVERY NAME! EVERY NAME! 
and every residence is guaranteed to be true. 


COLD WATCHES: 
Gold watch to Mrs. C. W. Brigham, Lowell, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mr. J. M. Frost, Castine, Me. 
Gold watch to Elma W. Appleton, 12 Cottage street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Gold watch to J. R. Grindon, Lynn, Mass. 
Gold watch to Miss Edith A. Salter, No. 6 Staniford 
street, Boston. 
Gold watch to Miss L. l’. Mitchell, Brookline, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mr. P. H. Lock, Somerville, Mass. 
Gold watch to Master Robert Burnes, 95 Pleasant 
street, Somerville. 
Gold watch to Miss H. E. Erskine, Eastport, Mass. 
Gold watch to Rufus Crow, Concord, Mass 
Gold watch to Lillian M. Shephard, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mrs. Benjamin F. Smith, Dedham, 
Mass. 
Gold watch to Miss Chandler, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mrs. J. Crane, Brookline, Mass. 
Gold watch to Miss Josie Mader, Malden, Mass. 
Gold watch to S. C. Holmes, Plymouth, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mrs. Moulton, 131 London street, 
East Boston, Mass. 
Gold watch to Miss Amy Willis, 279 Eighth street, 
South Boston, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mrs. Moses Clark, Newton, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mr. E. P. King, Gloucester, Masa, 
Gold watch to Mr. W. O. Pevear, Lynn, Mass. 
Gold watch to the Rey. Mrs. Burrough, 82 Mount 
Vernon street, Boston. 
Gold watch to MissM. G. Wendall, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Gold watch to Miss W. Williams, 688 Tremont street, 
Boston. 
Gold watch to Miss J. Alexander, 24 Albion street, 
Boston. 
Gold watch to Miss Carrie A. Rand, 231 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston. 
Gold watch to Mrs. Abbie F. Amsden, Boston. 
Gold watch to Mrs. 8. C. Hogg, 37 East Newton 
street, Boston, Mass. 
Gold watch to Miss Lucia Wait, 80 Green street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mme. T. 
street, Boston. 
Gold watch to Miss A. L. Richardson, 59 West Cedar 
street, Boston. 
Gold watch to Mabel W. Lampree, 74 Broadway, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mrs. James F. Fiske, Holliston, Mass. 
Gold watch to Mrs. Charles Littlefield, 108 Lenox 
street, Boston. 
DIAMOND RINGS 
Given to book-buyers in two days, each ring contain- 
ing a blazing, sparkling gem, set in solid gold 
Jiamond ring to Mrs. CaO. Benton, South Framing 
ham, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. M. Hackett, 1008 Washington 
street, Boston. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Wilkins, 412 Columbus Ave 
nue, Boston. 
Diamond ring to Miss P. L. Price, East Boston, 
Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mr. E. 8. Prescott, 1 Ashland place, 
Boston. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Perham, Lowell, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Miss Julia Coburn, East Walpole, 
Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. E. M. Nelson, Melrose, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Miss Nellie G. Dunnon, No. 8 Day 
street, Cambridge. 
Diamond ring to Miss Florence Matton, Bath, Me. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Horace Grant, Lynn, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Charles Swett, Bangor, Me. 
Diamond ring to Miss Morgan, 131 Hampden street, 
Boston Highlands. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Frank Wright, 66 Webster 
avenue, Cambridgeport. 
Diamond ring to Miss Foster, 18 Lynden street, 
South Boston, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. P. 
Diamond rmg to Miss 
avenue, Roxbury. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. J. 
avenue, South Boston. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. J. 
chester, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Matthew Thompson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Diamond ring to Georgie M. Trumbly, Milton, Mass. 
Diamond Ring to W.S. Emmery, San ge City, Cal. 
Diamond: ring to Mrs. Charles Stanwood, 128 Eustis 
street, Boston. 
Diamond ring to Miss Ellen Carray, Boston High- 
lands, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Miss Mary 8. Skinner, Milford, 


Jouval, 481 Washington 


F. Amidon, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Nellie Murray, 14 Gardiner 


H. 
H. Cook, Pearl street, Dor- 


Chandler, 4 James 


ass. 
Diamond ring to Miss Katie Cheever, Essex street, 
Lynn, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. G. A. Gibson, Medford, Mass. 
Diamond ring to E. R. Foster, Cambridge, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Porter, Waltham, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Libbey, No. 5 Groton street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Miss M. Lowell, Waltham, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. Neal, South Boston, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Mrs. H. A. Whitney, Charlestown, 


Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. G. W. Richardson, 36 Cedar 
street, Boston Highlands. 

Diamond ring to Miss F. E. Chase, 41 Winter street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Miss Fannie E. Blake, 3 West Wal- 
nut Park, Boston Highlands. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Merrill, New England News 
Company, ton. 

Diamond ring to 8. C. Wyman, 221 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Di d ring to Mrs. G. B. Guild, Chelsea, Mass. 





The publishers of Farm and Springfield, Ohio, give 
2 eae peer of orm Ont Tato aah temvaaing pope. na 
dollar's worth of any o! 


SEEDS FRE 


kind 
from 





Diamond ring to Mrs. A. B. Martin, Providence, 


» X, 
Diamond ring to Mrs. E. C. Cadue, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Diamond ring to Miss Diamond, Newton Lower 


ls, Mass. 

For the Grand List of Rosewood Pianos given to 
Book-buyers, call at my Book Establishment, 309 
Washington street, or send postal card for my new 

GREAT CATALOGUE 
of books I sell for $1, and a gift with every book, and 
also which contains alist of over One Thousand 
Names of People who have received gifts like the 
above at my New Million Dollar Book Sale, which is 
open every week day. 

People the country, who order by mail, will re- 
ceive the same attention and the SAME GIFTS as 
though they attended the sale in person. Always ad- 


A. W. LOVERING, 


399 WASHINCTON &t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





C 


ATARRH 


Is a terrible disease. Its fearful effects are corrup- 
tion running down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, loss of 


voice 
may and fina 


loss of smell, disgusting odors, nasal deformities, 


lly consumption. Thousands, not knowing the 


y = danger in neglecting this disease, die with consump- 


on. In 


and quick iSUN announce it is too late, 


a few years or months it may rapidly develop, 


The terror 
ofhumanity 


that ONSL thousands to an untimely grave, not 


the young, the talented, nor the beautiful. 
A ich makes life so miserable its 
victims almost wish for death, 
# Sore roat, Catarrhal Deafness, an! 


approach of ex NCH 


Y Diseases, 


I 


iT Ss the advance guard 
aa — eT the near 

—— For these and a]! Pulmonar 

Dr. M. W. Case's Treatment by the use of his 


« 


S PLEASANT, THOROUGH, anv SUCCESSFUI 


SATISFACTION always GUARANTEED. 


_ Balsams and cordials of the most healing an 
Tree Tar that the mere breathing va 
ht to the diseased parts. No 


rizes them into a 
no hot water, simply inhaling 


d soothing properties are so combined with Pine 
ense smoke. This is inhaled—taken 


or breathing it, and you 


fvel its healing power atonce. As the oils and balsams condense on the air passages and lungs 


he capacit 
‘0 consumptives beyond the ility of cure 
cure cases Considered hopeless. CATARRH 


sent to any part of the United States or 


is "TREAT and the hollow chest soon becomes rounded and ful! 


I Canada,to be returned if notsatisfactory 
é Inhalants always give great relief, and often 
is readily cured by breathing the vapor and 


for ing itinto the diseased cavities of the head and out of the nose, and fs te the only method by which 


this terrible and almost universal d 


Dr. MW. C 


3t-3, 5, 10 


isease can permanently cured. 


be 
ASE, 8.W. Cor. Tenth and Arch Sts,, Philadelphia. 


‘hen writing, name this paper. Out out and keep for reference, 


For terms, call or write. 
° 





EVERETT & SMALL, | 
43 South Market St., 
SOLE AGENTS IN BOSTON. 


COOLEY 
CREAMERS Call and examine, or send for des- 
* | criptive circular. 


I CURE FITS! 


When I say I cure, I do not mean merely to sto 
them for a time, and then have them return again. 7 
mean a radical cure. 
have made the disease of 


FITS AND EPILEPSY 


a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is 
for not now receiving acure from me. Send to me at 
once for a treatise and a FREE BOTTLE of my infalli- 
ble remedy. Give express and post-office. It costs you 
nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. Address 
DR. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Beal Estate---Stock. 


. 
Poultry and Pigeons. 
E. L. HAYWARD, PETERBORO’, 
e N. H., importer and breeder of nearly all kinds of 
fancy poultry and pigeons. A splendid stock of tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, &c. Among the varieties imported 
lately are Langshans, Buff Polish, Minoreas, Pekin, 
and Japanese Bantams, Golden, Silver, King Neck, 
Albino Pheasants, and several kinds of pigeons. Mr. 
Hayward has the largest stock of fancy fowls in Amer- 
ica, has taken more premiums than any other breeder 
in America in the last three years. If you are in want 
of any kind of fancy poultry, pigeons, ferrets, &c., or 
eggs for hatching, send stamp for list of 200 varieties 
for sale by Mr. Hayward. 

Will sell a set of large Milk Pans, also a Refrigera- 
tor, and Deep Cans for Dairy. 

Fruit trees and all kinds of Nursery Stock for sale 
lower than can be bought of any one else in New 
England, all warranted first-class and true to name. 

W ould like to hire a good man to workon Farm for 
nine mouths or a year; must be able and willing to do 


all kinds of farm work. 8w9 
hester White Pigs for sale. Also Eggs 
from light and dark Brahmas, $2.50 per dozen. 

its D. BEAUMONT OAT, West Chester, Pa. 


LK ANSAS FARMS 


AN D 


FREE HOMES. 


W TO GET THEM in the best part of the state. 6,000,000 

wow 70 SF For es copy of ** Kansas Pacific Home- 

stead,” address Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 
7teop7 











REAL ESTATE ADVERTISER. 

TOR SALE OR EXCHANGE HUNDREDS 

of farms—fully described in our ‘Real Estate Ad- 
vertiser,” the largest publication devoted to country 
property ever published for free distribution. Send 
your address and we will forward a copy—don't buy 
until you have perused it. It contains only such prop 
erty as is offered at present hard pan prices. 

PUTNAM & HARRINGTON, 

7ti 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


LANDS @HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
prairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco R'y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
$4 per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
for stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 
land. Send for maps and circulars to 
W.H.COFFIN, LAND COMMISS'R 
= TEMPLE BYUILOING, ST. LOUIS, 'h 


GOOD WATER 
SLINGS PUISNIL 


MO 


1316-13136 


GENERA 


for sale cheap. 


Legal Aotices, 


COMMISSIONERS’ NOTICE. 
QSTATE OF ELI HINCKLEY, LATE 
‘4 of Malden, in the County of Middlesex, deceased, 
represented insolvent. The subscribers having been 
appointed by the Probate Court for said County, Com 
missioners to receive and examine all claims of cred- 
itors against the estate of the said Eli Hinckley, here- 
by give notice that a second and final meeting for the 
purpose of examining the claims of creditors against 
said estate, will be held at the dwelling heuse of Theo 
dore F. Basset, in Barnstable, in the County of Barn. 
stable, on Monday, the seventeenth day of March next, 
at ten of the clock in the forenoon. 

THEODORE F. BASSET, } Commis- 

FRANKLIN BEARSE, \ sioners. 

Barnstable, ss., February 18, 1879. 3to 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
ro the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of JOHN BEALS, Tate of 
Lexington, in said County, deceased, greeting: Where- 
as, a certain instrument purporting to be the last Will 
and Testament of said deceased, has been presented to 
said Court for Probate, by ELEANOR 8. BEALS, who 
prays that letters testamentary may be issued to her, 
the executrix therein named, and that she may be ex- 
empt from giving a surety or sureties on her bond pur- 
suant to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
March next, at nine o’clock In the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this seventeenth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sey- 

enty-nine. 3ws J. H. TYLER, Register. 


] ISTRICT COUKT OF THE UNITED 

STATES. DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS— 
IN BANKRUPTCY. No. 7744. vpen a petition pre- 
sented to the court, by ZEBADIAH KINSLEY, of 
Medford, praying that he may be decreed to havea 
full discharge from all his debts provable under the 
Bankrupt Acts; it is ordered that a hearing be had 
upon the same upon the 11th day of March, A. D. 1879, 
before the court in Boston, tn said district, at 10 
o’clock, A. M., and that the second and third meetings 
of creditors be held before E. J. Sherman, Eaqg., Reg- 
ister, on the 8th day of March, A. D. 1879, at 12 o’clock, 
M., at the U. 8. Court House in Boston, and that all 
persons in interest may appear at said time and place, 
and show cause, if any they have, why the prayer of 
the said petition should not be granted. 

CLEMENT HUGH HILL, Clerk of said Court. 

[N. B. The above notice must be published once a 
week, for three weeks, in the New ENGLAND FAR- 
MER, a newspaper published in Boston, in said dis- 
trict. | 3t7 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
yersons interested in the estate of ALVIN 
GOODWIN, late of Detroit, in the State of Maine, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, GEORGE H. HEATH, the 
administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the final account of his adminis. 
tration upon the estate of said deceased. You are here- 
by cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
March next, at nine o’clock, in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, in the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Bos- 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eleventh day of February,in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine. 3w7 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


J. NOURSE 
NEW IX L 


SWIVEL PLOW. 


FOUR SIZBS MADE. 





Assortment of Peach and Apple Trees, 
and Small Fruits. Also, several Farms 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 13t1 














To all 





Pateat Hard Metal 


HE ABOVE IS THE RESULT OF 

many experiments to obtain a metal that could be 
used in the formation of ee mouldboards, land- 
sides and points, that would present a hard, smooth 
surface, and answer all the purpose of steel, but cost- 
ing much less. It is far superior to any of ‘he 
so-called ‘‘chilled’’ plough metals, and we are so 
fully satisfied in regard to its great merits, that we 
shall have it used in the construction of some of our 
Lion 25 and 61 Ploughs. Also in the Conical Ploughs, 
and J. Nourse (new) I X L Swivel Ploughs. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


49 Ni . Market St., 
and 46 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON. 


HORSFORD'’S 


SELF-RAISING 


BREAD PREPARATION, 


The Healthy and Nutritious 
BAKING POWDER. 


Invented by E. N. Horsford, late Prof. in Harvard 
University. 

It is Better and Healthier than ordinary Baking 
Powder, Cream Tartar or Yeast. 

The cost of raising Bread, Biscuit, etc., with it is 
only about half as much as by ordinary Bakiag Pow- 
der, and the result is much better. 

It restores the nutritious elements which are taken 
from the flour in bolting. No ordinary Baking Pow- 
der or anything else u for raising bread does this. 

Universally used and recommended by prominent 
Physicians. 

Put up in pestremee containing 11 ounces, just enough 
for 25 oo of flour. . vf ” 
The “‘Horsford Almanac and Cook Book” sent free 
on a on. Rumford Chemical Works 
6ty Providence, R. i. 


—. 25 CENTS TO ror THE co. 
‘THFIELD, MASS., 

System of Cultivation. J. A. TUCKER, Agent, 
13 2 Street, Boston, ., Where machines can 
be seen, and orders received. 


stf 











AVE 


I am aregular physician, and | 


no reason | 


The Boston Children’s Aid Society 


AT PINE FARM, IN WEST 
Newton, boys, 12 to 14 years old, mostly from 
Boston, who have lost one or both parents, or may 
| have been exposed (but are not depraved They stay 
at the farm from one to three years under the care of 
an excellent superintendent and his wife, and learn 
the work, in the house and on the farm. They com- 
mare favorably with boys of their age in character and 
Rabits and in skill in farm work. The managers are 
very anxious to find homes in the country where these 
| boys may be needed for farm or other work, in fam 
| ilies who will take proper care of them and be inter 
ested to train them up as useful and good men. Of 
these boys two are well suited for adoption. 

You are earnestly requested to find one or more 
families where one of our boys can be taken. You 
will aid in a most excellent work and help boys who 
need and will requite it. Applications may be made 
to Charles H. Washburn, at Pine Farm in West New 
ton, or to Rufus R. Cook, General Agent, 36 Wood. 
bine Street, Boston Highlands. 

February 15, 1879. Sw8 


LA DOW’S HARROW 





It isan admitted fact that LA DOW'S JOINT- 
ED PULVERIZING HARROW is by far the 
best wheel harrow made, and the most useful tool 
ever put on the farm. Thousands were sold last sea 
son, and the demand this year will be immense. Or 
der early if you want one. RELIABLE AGENTS 
WANTED. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufs. for the N. BE. States. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO.,, Albany, N. Y., 
Manufs. for the United States except New England. 





| Vj EK HAVE IN STORE AND FOR SALE 
| at lowest prices “No. 1,” “iuaranteed,” “*Kecti 
| fied,” “No. 2,” **Lobos,” and all brands of Pure Guano. 


FARMERS AND DEALERS 


will consult economy, save trouble and obtain PURE 
GUANO by ordering their supply of us. We are the 
oldest dealers in the country, and can recommend pure 
Peruvian Guano as the Best CONCENTRATED FER 
TILIZER known. Every bag warranted pure. Send 


for pamphlet. 
c. L. BARTLETT & Co., 
7 16 Broad Street, BOSTON, 


ubner’s Level Tread Power 


HIS CELEBRATED POWER IS WITH 
Everett & Small, 43 So. Market St., Boston 
Please memorandum this, and call when in the city. 
Send for circulars 
GEO, B. WEAVER, Newport, RK. I. 
General Agent. 





6tf 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES 


AND— 


Bowker’s Phosphates 


For 1879. 


JRITE A POSTAL CARD FORA CO- 

py of our Pamphlet containing information 

about Fertilizers, Chemicals, &c. It also con- 

tains information about cultivating Farm and Garden 

Crops, gathered from the most practical and successful 

farmers and gardeners in the country. Every person, 

whether owner of a farm or kitchen garden, should 

send for a copy. Customers who bought directly of us 

in 1877 and 1878 need not send for a copy, as they will 
receive one in due time. Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham St., BOSTON. 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
sti 21 No. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


50 Snowflake, Motto, &c., no two alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c. NAssau CARD Co., Nassau, 
N. Y. 3m1 


LAWRENCE & TAYLOR, _ 
76 Aldersgate Street, London, E. C., 
ENGLAND, 


Receive consignments of Dairy and Agricultural Pro 
duce for sale in the 


Largest and Best Market in the World. 


Commission—For consignments under £50, 4 # cent. 
“ os * £100, 3 ¥ cent. 
over £100, 2 # cent. 
Freight, &c., &c., paid free of charge. 
Money advanced on consignments without interest 
Account sales and cash promptly remitted 
Bankers— National Provincial Bank of England. 
Telegraph Address—Tayrence, London. 13t7 


2,000, g 99 Asparagus Roots, Peach Trees, 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. 
Genuine stock. Quality best. Prices lowest. Send 
for free Catalogue to JOHN S.; COLLINS, Moores 
town, New Jersey. 3teop6-9-14 


“ “ 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Black 
berry, Currant, Grape Vines, 


OUR CANARIES, 
AND OTHER PET BIRDS. 
How to MATE, KEEP, FEED, and BREED 
BY GEO. P. BURNHAM. 
OUT THIS MONTH. Elegantly iliustrated with 50 
Fine Engravings, of «ll sorts of Caged birds— and 
a beautiful, life-size Chromo Frontispiece of the 
GERMAN CANARY, faithfully colored. A chapter on 
the Diseases of Pet Birds, and how to cure them, con 
cludes this volume. Price only 50 cents, postpaid. 
Address Box 131, MELROSE, MASS. tws 


THEM. 


THE CREAT FODDER PLANT. 

NGYPTIAN OR PEARL MILLET. 
E (Penicillaria Spicata) Sow in drills 18 inches 
apart, 8 quarts per acre. Pear! Millet as a fodder-plant 
presents anew feature in our agriculture, and ina 
short time we shall wonder how we ever did without 
it. For full description see January and November 
numbers of American Agriculturist for 1875. 15 cts. 
per packet; 4 packets 50 cts. Sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Postage stamps taken. 

2w8¥ Address, GEO. E. ROBBINS, Rixford, Fla. 


ANE’S IMPROVED SUGAR BEET IS 
4 the best to raise for stock. Seed, \ th25c; t., 75c. 
Also, Compton's field corn, and a general list of seed 
and potatoes. Send for price list. D. R. WOOD, 
Morrisville, Vt. 4w? 
Jisiting Cards. 50 fine white Bristol Cards, with 
| your name neatly printed, 10c; 50 tinted Bristol, 12c. 
Jichole & Gardy, 37 Harrison Avy., Boston, Ms. 4t7¥ 


Perfumed, Chromo & Snoflake cards in elegant 
case, name in Gold, 10c. DAvips & Co., North- 
ford, Ct. 13t2 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


ARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAI),-- 
Well-known throughout New England as the 
WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 
LEAD TAPE, \ in. wide, on reels for Cu tuin 
Sticks. 
LEAD RIBBON, from 
reels for Builders. 
LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 
lyi2 FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Maas. 





Chromo and Perfumed Cards, no 3 alike, name in 
Gold & Jet, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
21374 





OL 


243 to 8 inches wide, on 





60 Cards in Case 10c.; 25 New Years Cards 10c.; 
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AN ELEGANT IMPORTED VIOLIN 


aw For only 83.00.43 

Of all musical attainments the artof play- 

tng the Violin is for gentlemen the most de- 

sirable and attractive, as it affords entertain- 
ment and amusement, 
at home and in company, 
both for vocal accompas 
niments and dancing 





The chance 
togeta 

fine imported Violin for so sma!l a sum never before offered. We 
have just bought at auction sale of one of the largest Musical In- 
strumentfirmsin U.8. 500 dozen of real “OLE BULL’ 
Violins, imported last year, and worth at retail from $5 to $7 

We will send one of these Violins (warranted a genuine 
“Ole Bull” imported, finely ma 
to any reader of this paper for only 
in a nice Violin box, with bow, &c., & 
extra, will send 


cost to make the Violin alone, will never offer again 
a priate present could not be made to any young 


filled p ptiy, and } £ 
CO. W. Story, 26 Central St., Boston, 
4? 
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RYKES'BEARD ELIXIR 
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feces un from. 
cuts are from the original, aad show & pasiive renuih 
from ite ase. It works like magic and uever fails No 
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FALL RIVER LINE 


——FOR — 


niin’ NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 


and 6 P. M. 

ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION, 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans. 
ferred free. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 
on eash steamer every ev: during the season. 
pany’s No. 3 Old State pune, oon. Wasktneen 
and State Streets, and at Old C . 


aS faye J. R. NDRICK, Suge 


3 Old State House, 


effect poe . 
& OO. BoleAg’ a Paisues, LL Ali thers ewusterfe. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly for March. 
THE CHAMBER’*OVER THE GATE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW,. 


Is it so far from thee 

Thou canst no longer see 

In the Chamber over the Gate 

That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 

For his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 


Is it so long ago 

That cry of human woe 

From the walied city came, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 

In the distance of to-day? 
O Absalom, my son! 


There is no far nor near 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that ery of human woe, 

O Absalom, my son! 


From the ages that are past 
The voice comes like a blast, 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town; 
And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son! 


Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair 

O Absalom, my son! 


He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs; 
The light goes out in our hearts; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate, 

O Absalom, my son! 


That ’tis a common grief 

Bringeth but slight relief; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours ts the heaviest cross; 

And forever the cry will be 

**Would God 1 had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son!” 





“3 Selected Story, 








From All the Year Round. 
LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


A quick shock, a sense of rapid descent, a 
feeling of stifling suffocation, of a head swollen 
to bursting, dizziness, appalling terror, a 
retrospective vision of life, a horror of death, 
a plunge into cold water, a return to con- 
sciousness! Hope was struggling instinctively 
in the treacherous element which had saved 
her life by breaking her tremendous fall, and 
now threatened to engulf her. Had she 
known that she was thirty fathoms below the 
surface of the moor, she would have given up 
hope, and been lost; but though the water 
rushed into her mouth and drowned her cries 
for help, and though her woolen cloak was 
heavy and clung to her, she struggled to keep 
her head free, and, in struggling, her open 
hand struck the rugged side of the pit and 
grasped it tenaciously. Slight as was the 
hold, it supported her to strike her feet down- 
ward and fiod solid ground beneath them, and 
now the water came only to her armpits—she 
could breathe again. 

Half afraid to move a step in the pitchy 
darkness, she raised her voice again, only to 
hear her call reverberate as it rose, and to 
feel how hopeless was her situation. Yet she 
groped with one hand along the wall, and 
strove to find a higher level for her foot. 

At length her hand struck against a projec- 
tion just above her head. It was a piece of 
timber, a kind of beam, doubtless one of the 
supports of the shaft when that had first been 
sunk for coal. At the full stretch of her arm 
she contrived to grip it firmly ; and so, holding 
fast by the left hand, with the other she 
loosened the fastening of her saturated cloak 
and let it go. Relieved of its dragging 
weight, she threw up her right hand also to 
the beam, and clinging firmly with the strength 
born of despair, planted her feet against the 
roug& wall of the shaft, and foot by foot—the 
water buoying her up—raised herself higher 
and higher, until, with a supreme effort, she 
swung herself across the beam. 

The position was painful and critical. She 
had no light to guide her. In gaining the 
beam she had lost her foothold of the wall, and 
so great was the pressure on her waist, she 
felt assured she must drop unless she could 

scramble into a sitting posture. 

After one or two narrow mischances, which 
sent her heart leaping into her throat, she at- 
tained her object, and thanked God for com- 
parative safety. 

Yet was her situation little less perilous. 
The beam had not more than the circumfer- 
ence of a man’s hat-crown, and her sole sup- 
port being the side of the shaft, her seat was 
necessarily very insecure, added to which her 
feet were yet in the cramping water, her 
strength was well-nigh gone, and with the 
temporary rest a sense of drowsiness stole 
over her. 

Fortunately, hunger came to keep her 
awake, and with it longings for the half-eaten 
pie left at the collier’s cottage. So far, strug- 
gles for immediate safety had overpowered 
evory other thought and feeling, but now the 
desolation and hopelessness of her position 
smote Hope. 

Of time she could take no note. It was the 
27th of November, and its fog was thick 
enough to blot out moon and stars, had either 
hung above that old pit-mouth. Not antil 
day had fully chased the mists and shadows 
did a glimmering patch of light high up above 
her tell her that only one night had gone. To 
her it seemed as if the darkness were per- 
petual, and she had been there treble the 
time. 

During the night she had contrived to raise 
her feet out of the icy water, and extend them 
before her on the beam; but they were almost 
numb, and she shivered in her wet clothes. 

With her hungry longings had come thoughts 
of all the good things at the farm to tantalize 
her; and then the knowledge that she would 
not be missed until the Sunday night set in; 
and she began to question her own powers of 
endurance, and to wonder if she could hold 
out until they began to search for her. She 
wondered, too, how long it would be before 
Amos Hedley heard that she was missing, and 
if he would join in the search. 

And then, as if conjured up by the thought 
of Amos, came in a flash over her mind the 
dreadful plot she had overheard, and the dan- 
ger which threatened his master’s household, 
and perchance himself. In the consciousness 
that she held a secret on which both life and 
property might hang, her hunger was for the 
time forgotten, and feverish longing to escape 
and warn Sir William overpowered all else. 

She screamed until she was hoarse, but only 
her own voice came back to her; and as the 
hours went slowly by, and her clothes dried 

— her, she grew parched and doubly fever- 
ish. To quench her intolerable thirst, she 
drew gudly up the tail of her linen gown, 
which hung below drabbling in the water, and 
sucked the moisture out; but it had to be 
done with caution, lest she should overbalance. 

And ever and anon she shrieked for ‘‘help” 
and ‘‘Amos,” but neither came, though an- 
other night wore out and another day passed 
its meridian. She grew clamorous for food, 
fever was gaining upon her, and after lapses 
into despairing silence her cries grew sharp 
and shrill. 

Not until the day began to wane, and the 

athering shadows sent home the farmer and 
fis son to their Sunday evening meal, did 
Dame Applegarth evince any surprise at her 
maid’s long absence. Then she began to re- 
mark that Hope was late, that it was not safe 
for a girl to wander on the fells after dark, 
and threatened to rebuke her when she did 
get home. 

But when night began to show a black face 
at the diamond casement, and the flames of 
the blazing fire leaped up to light the kitchen 
with reflections in polished oak and pewter, 
she looked uneasily out, and bade ‘*Gwordie 
tak a lantern and leet th’ canny bairn through 
the mirk.” 

Geordie seemed somewhat loath to stir him- 
self, but he never dreamed of disputing his 
mother’s behests; so he reached a horn lan- 
tern from a hook behind the door, carefully lit 
and adjusted the bit of home-made candle 
within, closed the lantern deliberately, and, 
with a stick in one hand, set off on his errand, 
nothing doubting he should meet her before 
his long legs had carried him the length of the 
village. 

Before he had gone far he met various par- 
ties of young fellows returning from the fell, 
some with game-cocks under their arms, 
others with bandy-sticks, or trigs; cock-fight- 
ing, bandy, trippet-and-coit, and other gamb- 
ling games, making the fell-side like a fair on 
Sunday atternoons. 

Several of these he questioned, but no one 
had seen or overtaken Hope, and when he 
had gone little more than a mile he turned 
back, satisfied in his own mind that she had 
staid with her old grandmother. He was not 
gallant, and he wanted his supper. 

He was, however, away quite long enough 
to add to his mother’s uneasiness, without 
allaying it. She had never known Hope so 
far behind time in all the years of her long 
service; the lass had been like a daughter to 
— and unpunctuality in her mind portended 
evil. 

As Geordie came back down the villa 
street the light of the lantern gleamed on the 
white mutch, or long-eared linen cap, of his 
mother, as her head was stretched over the 
gate, and her anxious ‘‘Wheer’s Hope?” 
greeted him. 

The question, and the short ‘Aw dinnet 
ken,” with the longer assurance which followed 
that she must be “‘steyin wiv auld Betty, for 


sarten!” being asked and answered from a 
distance, reached the ears of another watcher 
across the road. From the copse-gate, which 
he had already unfastened, came Amos Hedley, 
equi _ for night duty, with his gun over his 
shoulder. 

From the tenor of his questions it would 
seem he was no better satisfied with Geordie’s 
excuse than was Dame Applegarth, or the 
farmer, who joined them at the gate; and, but 
that the gamekeeper’s ~~ tied him to his 
master’s woods all night, he would himself 
have set off to put anxiety to rest, although 
the farmer him it ‘‘wad be kittle wark 
for as te gan ower th’ fell after neetfa’ ; 
an’ th’ wench meet be syef enoof efter a’.” 

In that ‘‘might be” the dame and 
Amos were compelled to look for bope, for 
Geordie showed no disposition for another 
march in search of his mother’s dairy-maid. 
But Amos watched that night with an impa- 
tience for the dawn he had rarely known be- 
fore. 

instead of retiring to rest when the hour 
came to report himself to the head keeper, he 
swallowed in haste a glass of ale, thrust a 
hunch of bread and cheese in his coat-pocket, 
and was off on his self-appointed errand to 
Burnhead. 

Geordie’s nonchalance had allayed his jeal- 
ousy, but not his fears or his love, and the 
restlessness which had gathered force during 
the night, gave speed to his flying feet, and 
made his possible reception a matter of small 
moment. 

Disappointment awaited him at Betty’s cot- 
tage, as it had awaited Hope. A pair of 
robins were breaktasting on the crumbs left 
from Hope’s repast, but doors and windows 
were alike secured, and no hospitable smoke 
curled from the chimney-top. 

He stood hesitating; the crumbs were an 
assurance that some one had been there but 
recently. Possibly Hope and her grandmother 
had quitted the cottage that very morning, 
and gone to make a neighborly call before the 
former returned to the farm. 

He cast his eyes around and singled out a 
cottage for inquiry, overleaping rock and 
burn in his impatient descent. 1t chanced to 
be the one Hope had gone out of her way to 
visit. 

**Aye, Hope hed ben theer, suir enoof, but 
nowt wad gar her stop;” then observant of 
the ghastly change in her questioner’s face, the 
woman added the kindly consolation that she 
might have stopped somewhere else farther 
down the fell when she found the fog coming 
on, and would most likely have reached home 
before then. 

Alternately hoping and fearing, he hurried 
back, after thanking his informant, turning 
aside from the trodden path, with tireless foot 
and expectant voice, toward every shepherd's 
hut or pitman’s cottage within range, wherever 
it seemed feasible the girl he now loved so 
dearly might have sought a night’s shelter and 
hospitality in emergency. 

But, oh! how haggard was the face Amos 
presented when he burst into Farmer Apple- 
garth’s house about eleven Monday forenoon 
and found his last hope extinguished on their 
hearth. 

Not seeing Hope, or a sign of her, in the 
farm-yard or in the empty kitchen, he rushed 
on to the dairy, where Dame Applegarth was 
skimming the milk, too much concerned at her 
maid’s absence to complain of the extra work. 
At the first accents of his hurried inquiry, the 
first glimpse of his anxious face, she dropped 
the wooden bow! of cream from her hands, and 
clasped them together on her breast in con- 
sternation, as she cried in echo to his hasty 
explanation: ‘‘Nut theer! and nut seen sin 
Setterday efternuin! Aw telt Gwordie some- 
thin’ wor wrang; aw wur suir ef it! What- 
iver con hev fa’en the lass ?” 

Out ran the quiet woman into the farm- 
yard, calling for Gilbert and Geordie, in a 
state of unusual excitement. Then she recol- 
lected that ‘‘the daft callont wor gyen te th’ 
smiddy,” and while Amos darted across the 
road, and bounded over the ——o into 
the wood, she flew up the straggling street to 
seek her son, remembering only that Hope 
had gone away at her bidding, that Geordie 
had been lukewarm over night, and feeling 
much as if whatever had happened to the girl 
would lie at their door. 

The excitement spread. Staid Dame 
Applegarth could not rush up the village with- 
out bringing wives to their doors and children 
after them. ‘‘Lost on Black Fell in the fog 
two days sin’,” roused many a sturdy pitman 
who worked on the night-shift from his fore- 
noon dreams, to join the impromptu band of 
searchers who were off, along with the farmer 
and Geordie, long before Amos returned with 
leave of absence granted, and limping Gipsy 
at his heels. 


CHAPTER V. 


The mind is the body’s master. Amos 
Hedley had been afoot in the woods all night, 
with only an occasional rest against the bole 
of a tree; had been afoot all the morning on 
the rugged fell with only a suggestion of 
breakfast, and might well have claimed the 
privilege of fatigue ; but a spirit of unrest was 
alive within him, never to be tamed to 
quietude while Hope was missing. 

On his way to the head keeper he met Sir 
William in the grounds near the hall, and in 
answer to the query, ‘‘Whither so fast, young 
man ?” told hastily the story of Hope Wol- 
singham’s disappearance, her claims upon his 
gratitude, and his anxiety to renew the search 
for her, 

The Baronet smiled as Amos spoke of grati- 
tude; he had some recollection of the inde- 
pendent dairy-maid. The required permission 
was given on the instant. 

Nature and common sense had dictated the 
necessity for refreshment ; now Amos plunged 
his head in a bucket of water, ate heartily a 
dinner the sympathetic cook set before him, 
and started off afresh like a new man. 

Quite an hour had been consumed when, 
accompanied by Gipsy, he again emerged 
from the copse, and strode through the village 
on his way to the fell. The other seekers 
were far ahead of him, and something like a 
jealous qualm came over him lest she should 
be found by any but himself. His better na- 
ture, however, rebuked him, and he told 
Gipsy it mattered not who came first on her 
track, so long as she was only safe and well. 

The dispersed explorers had met and parted, 
and met again after three hours’ fruitless 
wandering, and were, with the single exception 
of Gilbert Applegarth, on the point of return 
ing to their own homes, convinced that the 
girl had gone away of her own free-will and 
not of mischance, arguing that she was most 
likely with old Betty at some ‘‘kirsening,” 
when the echoes of a distant shout attracted 
the thin ears of one, a hewer. 

With hands curved to mouth, a loud 
‘*Halloo!” was thrown forth, and reanswered 
back again, and the whole party hastened in 
the direction of the voice, quickening their 
steps as they saw a figure in the distance, soon 
recognized as the gamekeeper, running and 
waving his arms as if to urge them forward. 

Amos had already gone over the ground 
these others had taken, and known it barren. 
Something urged him to make fresh inquiries 
from the woman who had seen Hope last, and 
obtain an indication of the road she had taken. 

He had been too brief a time in the neigh- 
borhood to know all the short cuts across the 
fells, and it was less his own sagacity than 
that of Gipsy which led him to the long spur 
of gray rocks where she had rested and shaken 
the grit out of her shoes. 

Here Gipsy, who had been some time un- 
easy, suddenly came to a stand, sniffed at the 
ground, looked up into Amos’ face, whined, 
then with his nose to the earth, was off as fast 
as his three good legs could carry him, past 
the point of the spur, often looking back and 
whining, rebelliously regardless of the keeper's 
whistle ; for the man and the dog were going 
in different directions. 

iiete iy not he faintest indication of a 

th, but Gipsy kept on, over ground so 
7 ed that das cand not coniive the pos- 
sibility of its being mistaken for the road even 
in a fog, and but for the peculiar manner of 
7 dog, -” —_ have declined to follow. 

resently they came upon t heaps of 
slag and coal-dust, so ee p Sonne that 
weeds and grass had found a home there. 
But there was no my where Hope could lie 
hidden, dead or alive, unless it were that soli- 
tary clump of furze and hazel-bushes in the 
distance. 

Gipsy sane as if suddenly arrested, a 
movement of his long ears told that he was 
listening, then he stood rigid, with his tail set, 
as if he had come upon his game. He gave a 
short, sharp bark, bounded forward to reach 
the bushes, looked back as if to call his master, 
scurried here and there as if to find entrance, 
and barked as if he were wild. 

His master was quickly after him, and, but 
that he was brought to a sudden stop by some- 
thing that sounded to him like a far-off whisper 
of his own name, he might have fallen forward 
and shared the fate of the pvor creature - 
ishing of cold and hunger in the depths acl, 
so completely had the thick fringe of hazels 
hid the old coal-pit’s yawning mouth. 

Thus checked, with his heart almost at a 
stand-still, he lay down upon the ground, and 
rend his head into the gap between the 
—— ooked searchingly down with sudden 

read. 

It was an awful depth, and but that the 

leaming water below served as a reflector of 
the sky, he might have failed to discern the 
dark figure seated on the beam, with white 
face raised so piteously to the light. 

And now he was sure he heard his own 
name, faintly mingled with an imploring 
for succor; and as he answered her with 
the one word ‘‘Hope !” his sudden joy at her 
discovery living was dashed with fears lest she 
should die ere rescue was possible. 

A faint scream rising from beneath told that 
he was at least heard. Again he called, and 

of good cheer. Then 
he darted off helter- 
send a loud halloo 





upon the wind from time to time, until, as he 
was well-nigh spent, his call was answered. 

The blacksmith’s wife and Mrs. Ap h 
had thought it ill-omened that three the 

itmen slung coils of rope around them when 
they joined the search; and Amos had more 
than once been tempted to empty from his 
pockets the good things the cook had crammed 
them with in token of her sympathy. He had 
fancied the weight impeded his pro, - He 
had cause to be thankful he was so laden. 

Geordie, whose long legs best fitted him for 
courier, was at once dispatched to the vil 
for more help and sundry pee and, 
— by compunction, he did not loiter by 
the way. 

There was little consultation at the mouth 
of the pit, where Gipsy stood like a sentry, 
and barked on their approach. 

The hazel has a tenacious grip of the soil ; 
its tough outspreading roots twining and inter- 
lacing. And now Amos showed himself less a 
novice than the pitmen deemed. He helped 
to splice the coils of rope, and, telling them 
he had been bred a sea-fowler on the coast, 
would have ventured on the descent, had not 
their experience told them the line was far too 
short. 

One of their number, foreseeing this on his 
first glance downward, had scudded off for 
bare life to the nearest mine at work; but the 
brief afternoon had made strides as swift be- 
fore the man returned with cable and com- 
rades to help. 

Still, there was a stretch of daylight left 
when Amos was slowly lowered in a rope- 
cradle, guiding its descent fowler-wise down 
the face of the shaft, while anxious prayers 
went up to heaven from the rough beings, 80 
prompt at the call of duty—Wesley’s disci- 
ples, one and all—and Gipsy could hardly be 
restrained from leaping after him. 

He gained the bottom in safety, only in time 
to catch the form of Hope as she was drop- 
ping from her narrow perch. Expectation 
and joy had overtopped exhaustion; human 
nature could no longer bear the strain. 

When two pitmen, slung together, reached 
the side of the keeper, they found him stand- 
ing more than waist-high in water, sustaining 
Hope with one arm, and pouring brandy down 
her throat from the flask of the good-natured 
cook. By this time a stout blanket had been 
brought. A sort of hammock was made, into 
which she was lifted, still in a state of uncon- 
sciousness ; and Amos, looping his foot in a 
rope stirrup, prepared for the hazardous as- 
cent, while the men below steadied the im- 
promptu cradle with a gye. 

There was a breathless hush as the twain 
were landed clear of the hazels on the bank, 
and there was some doubt whether Hope was 
living or dead. 

Gipsy barked and leaped excitedly; Far- 
mer Applegarth’s big fingers untied the girl’s 
choking hat-strings ; Amos kneeled down and 
chafed her rigid hands; the fresh air blew 
upon her face ; more brandy was administered ; 
and under the influence of one or all restora- 
tives her languid lids unclosed. 

Women 4s well as men had come barehead- 
ed from the village on hearing Geordie’s 
news, and there was a general shout at this 
token of life. The men then turned with a 
will to release their captive brethren, and by 
the time they were landed, Hope was eating 
ravenously the bread and meat from Amos 
Hedley’s pockets, soaked though they had 
been in the pit. 

She was carried home to the farm in Dame 
Applegarth’s own rocking-chair, and there was 
no lack of volunteers for the service. But 
Amos, who had felt his own strength collapse 
when there was no longer a demand upon it, 
was content, like Gipsy, to walk beside, and 
now and then stretch out a hand to wrap 
closer around her the blanket which the rising 
wind displaced. Hope was too feeble for 
for many words, but her thanks had been suf- 
ficiently eloquent, and Amos was doubly 
blest. 

Wet, cold, hunger, exposure, and enforced 
wakefulness for eight-and-forty hours would 
try the strongest woman’s frame. Hope was 
on the verge of a tever; and when the first 
use she found for speech was to bid Amos 
hasten to Sir William and warn him that Nick 
Faw and the two escaped poachers were going 
to break into the hall that very night, she was 
accredited with delirium. She said she had 
thought of little else all the while she was 
down the pit, and implored him to lose no 
time in warning his master. But he lingered 
incredulous, and she grew impatient. And 
then, as fever grew, her mind began to wan- 
der, and all her pent-up love was unsealed, 
and found unconscious utterance in broken 
words and ejaculations of alternate fear and 
gratitude. She was once more in the dark- 
some pit, cramping on her narrow perch, and 
yet afraid to move a limb lest she should have 
a fresh struggle with the icy water below her ; 
praying for deliverance, and crying that she 
should die, and Amos would not scorn her 
then. Anon she implored Nick Faw and Joey 
Dobson not to murder Amos—to spare the 
poor doggie— anon she muttered fragments of 
the nefarious colloquy by the rocky ridge on 
the hill-side, with self-gratulations that she 
had overheard it all. Then she was fleeing 
from pursuit; now falling, falling into the 
bottomless pit; every now and again she 
would look wildly round and shriek for Amos 
to save her—not to let her die there of cold 
and hunger! 

It was all a disjointed tangle, pitiable to lis- 
ten to, as evidence of the ordeal she had un- 
dergone, and the fever that ran riot through 
her veins; yet such is the inconsistency of 
man, that a thrill of satisfaction stirred the 
pulses of Amos at her unconscious admis- 
sions, in spite of the new dread lest she should 
be lost as soon as found. 

She had been laid on a huge blue and white 
check-covered squab or sofa in the kitchen, 
and had not yet been removed to her own 
low-roofed bed-room under the eaves. The 
fire had been piled up high to warm and wel- 
come her, and the whole attendant crowd had 
taken possession of the apartment, freely dis- 
cussing Hope’s marvelous deliverance and the 
sagacity of Gipsy in tones fitter for the hill- 
side than the sensitive nerves of a woman in 
her prostrate condition. 

Mrs. Applegarth, ministering to her imme- 
diate needs, grew uneasy as she listened to 
her and to them. Geordie came from the 
cellar with two great pitchers of ale, and the 
farmer busied himself to place half a cheese 
and a big loaf on the table; but it needed 
only a hint from the dame to carry ale and 
edibles into the barn, with the crowd in thair 
rear. And there Geordie was left to play 
host, Gilbert returning to help his good dame. 

Thus it chanced that Hope’s utterances fell 
into no strange ears, except those of a kindly 
old neighbor (herself as deaf as a post) who 
remained to chafe the girl’s benumbed limbs, 
while Mrs. Applegarth prepared a hot butter- 
milk posset by way of food and physic. 

At first Amos was disposed to put Sir Wil- 
liam on his guard, on Hope’s suggestion ; but, 
when she grew palpably incoherent, he was 
half inclined to fall in with the farmer's no- 
tion that the ‘‘puir wench’s brain wor torned,” 
he had best ‘‘nut fash th’ maister for nowt,” 
and reluctantly left her to her nurses at last, 
to turn the question over in his own mind as 
he dragged his tired limbs through the park 
homeward to the hall. Yet, if Hope had 
heard, and heard aright, the robbers were to 
make the attack that very night—hark ! 

—— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Hark! A dry twig cracked under a heavy 
foot; a hare startled from its sleep, scurried 
past him; Gipsy gave a low growl] and stood 
still. Amos had borrowed the farmer's gun, 
and now held it ready; there were certainly 
strangers in the plantation. To put it to the 
test he gave a peculiar signal whistle. There 
was no response. A _ fellow-keeper would 
have answered. 

He stood for a minute or two with his gun 
at half-cock ; then, as if thoroughly reassured, 
— his course, with Gipsy limping beside 

im, quite as weary as his master, though not 
one whit more content or satisfied. 

As usual, Amos had entered the plantation 
by the copse-gate ; the cut thence across the 
park saved at least a third the distance of the 
road proper. 

To-night he stood in need of rest, but now 
he was on the alert, and wide awake. Coup- 
ling that stealthy tread with the growl of the 
dog, and Hope’s communication, he was in- 
clined to pay more heed to her warning, and 
felt how necessary it was he should .reach the 
hall without arousing suspicion in the evil 
minds so near to him. He stepped on boldly 
as if on ordinary duty, loitering now and 
then, and patting Gipsy with a pleasant word ; 
apparently going further away into the covert, 
yet drawing nearer to the open park with 
every step. 

Once away from the shadow of the trees he 
made direct for the hall, pondering how best 
to get immediate speech with Sir William 
without first running the gauntlet of the ser- 
vants’ hall. 

He was anticipated. The Baronet had 
oe orders that immediately on the game- 
qeaper’e return he should be shown into the 

rary. 

There he found Sir William seated at a 
large table, with books and papers before 
him, and two or three money-bags at his 
elbow, which had been that day paid in by his 
steward. 

Shutters were fastened, curtains drawn, the 
fire glowed, the wax-lights in the silver can- 
dela were repeated in the glazed fronts of 

nderous book-cases; and as Sir William 

alf turned in his chair to the new- 
comer, Amos had a vision of a s for 
the upon the table, and the words, ‘‘si- 
lence with the knife,” came into his mind with 
painful suggestiveness. 

“And so yee pee woman 1s found! [’m 

lad of it! where was it, Hedley; and 
how came it all about? You must tell me the 
whole story,” and the Baronet smiled pleas- 
the 





P 
antly, ‘for your will not bate a jot of 
news, a8 f ae to retail it. Lady 





Derwent is greatly interested in your—sweet- 
heart—shall we say ?” 

It was impossible to answer all the Baro- 
net’s cordial questions at once, and Amos hes- 
itated. There was a look of gravity on the 

oung man’s face, as well as an utterly ex- 
oo droop of his shoulders. There was 
wine on the table. Struck by something in 
the young man’s voice or manner, Sir Wil. 
liam filled a wineglass from a decanter on the 
table, and bade him drink that before he be- 
gan, it would ‘‘put heart into him.” 

But he had a. His tale would 
not brook delay. Briefly and modestly he 
told the story of anxious quest, attributing 
the credit of Hope’s recovery entirely to the 
sagacity of Gipsy, and dwelt more on the pit- 
iable condition in which the lost girl was 
found than on the adventurous descent of him- 
self and others. His master’s commiseration 
was roused, but its expression was arrested as 
Amos unexpectedly drew close, and, leaning 
one hand on the table, bent down to tell in 
lowered tones that Hope had fallen into the 
old pit in endeavoring to evade Nick Faw and 
two others, who had planned, in her hearing, 
to break into Derwentside Hall that very 
night, for plunder, and it might be—murder 


0. 

Sir William grasped the arms of his chair 
and half rose from his seat, aghast and con- 
founded, as he well might be. But he was a 
brave man, and after that first surprised 
start, listened with apparent composure, while 
Amos went on to say that he had heard 
strange footsteps in the wood, and believed 
the wretches were lurking there in readiness. 

“‘No doubt, no doubt,” acquiesced Sir Wil- 
liam ; ‘‘and we must be ready too,” he added, 
with his hand on the embroidered bell-pull. 

Thwaites, the pompous old butler, came at 
the summons. He had been a servant in the 
tamily from boyhood. 

In horror and amazement he uplifted his fat 
hands, unable to comprehend the enormity of 
a burglary at Derwentside. But he was alive 
to the need for promptitude and caution. 
With Amos in tow he left the library to carry 
out instructions. 

Cook had a substantial supper ready for 
Amos. Men and women servants crowded 
round to ply him with questions. It was ten 
o'clock. Lady Derwent had rung for her 
maid half an hour. ‘*To bed, to bed, you 
chattering women-folk,” cried ‘Thwaites. ‘‘It 
is long past time. Sir William wants the 
house quiet; he has Mr. Ramsay’s accounts to 
overlook.” 

He was imperative. The maids retired 
grumbling, the housekeeper following, with a 
light in a wire screen, as was her custom, to 
secure the extinction of other candles. All 
bolts and bars had been previously adjustea, 
and to an outside spectator the household ap- 
peared to sink into night’s torpor and quies- 
cence as usual. 

When the coast was clear Sir William and 
the butler armed the men servants with cud- 
gels or pistols, and with many a charge to be 
silent, placed them two and two in the lower 
rooms, the point of attack being as uncertain 
as the number of the robbers. 

Derwentside Hall was a plain stone edifice, 
with a flagged pavement on three sides, while 
the other overhung the river at an elevation, 
and so was safe from attack. It had been 
calculated that footsteps, however stealthy, 
would be heard upon this pavement; but the 
men had come with muffled feet, and the first 
intimation of their approach was the sound of 
a file on the unglazed grating of the larder 
window. 

Iron, woodwork, and wirework were all old, 
the operators skillful ; ere long the framework 
gave way with little noise. Some one crush- 
ed through the gap, and dropped on padded 
feet—a second followed—a third; the flash 
of a lantern gleamed on the passage walls; 
there was a stoppage at the butler’s pantry, a 
jingle of keys, as if the lock was being pick- 
ed, a low-voiced suggestion to make sure of 
the coin first, it was safest; and then the 
three ruffians passed into the large kitchen on 
their way to the opposite door, the one with 
the dark lantern in the rear. There was a 
dull red glow in the heart of the recently- 
slaked fire which barely cast a light on the 
bright iron fender and white hearth, leaving 
the corners of the great kitchen in deep 
shadow. 

As the third man stole in, Amos, who stood 
ready, closed the door behind him, shadowy 
forms darted from every corner, and the in- 
truders found themselves in a trap. 

‘Surrender, you vagabonds!” cried Sir 
William, and the cock of a pistol was heard to 
enforce command. 

“‘Nivvor! roared the leader; ‘‘it be thee 
or me for it,” and darted forward to throw 
himself on the Baronet, whose voice had re- 
vealed his wherehbouts. 

There was the gleam of a knife, the flash of 
a pistol, and Sir William was down with a 
ruffianly hand on his throat. Already he felt 
the sharp prick of a blade, when the man’s 
arm was clutched from behind, there was a 
grip of a powerful hand on his collar, he was 
dragged to his feet, and hurled across the 
kitchen, where he struck against and over- 
turned a chair in falling. He rose and again 
rushed forward, but his knife was gone, and 
when he closed with Amos, the two grappled 
together, with only their natural weapons, and 
on equal terms, barring the fatigue of the 
latter. 

In the general scuffle their individual con- 
flict’ was unobserved. It was not until the 
other burglars had succumbed to stout cud- 
gels in stout hands, in spite of their lethal 
weapons, and the crape wastorn from the 
faces of Mat Laing and Joey Dobson, that 
their captors had breathing-time to note the 
desperate struggle on the hearth. But, by 
that time, it was nearly over, Amos had suc- 
ceeded in bringing his antagonist to the 
ground, his head had struck the fender in 
falling, his hat had fallen off, and Nick Faw 
lay there stunned. 

He -was not killed, however, and had fared 
little worse than Amos, who had got an ugly 
scratch with the knife in wresting it from 
him. 

The butler, too, had pretty nearly got his 
qnietus, or thought he had, but it was from 
the chance hit of a friendly cudgel, and the 
knives had not otherwise done much damage. 

Those were hanging days. When the three 
ruffians were hauled off to the county jail the 
next morning under a strong escort they 
knew they were journneying to the gallows, 
and that they would be too heavily ironed to 
escape this time. 

Penitent enough were the two poachers, 
who had been led into the more daring at- 
tempt by the prospect of plunder and revenge 
under the inspiration of Nick Faw; but the 
hardened tinker, scowling and sullen, only op- 
ened his mouth in blasphemy. 

Amos, whose hand smarted under ban- 
dages, could not resist the temptation to tell 
the man how their plot had been overheard, 
and how the lass who heard would have been 
lost but for the poor dog they had thrown so 
wantonly at the baited bull. Aye, and may- 
hap if the doggie had never wanted nursing, 
it would have known nothing of Hope or her 
kindness. Nick Faw had certainly twined a 
rope for his own neck when he threw the dog 
to be gored. 

The man glared at the speaker, and bit at 
him like a savage; and Gipsy having forced 
his way among the crowd at the back of the 
hall, as he and his companions were led away 
in custody, he put out his foot and dealt the 
animal a brutal kick. He had again reckoned 
without his host. Gipsy darted after him, and 
made him feel that woolen stockings were bad 
armor against canine fangs. 

Sir William’s wound was scarcely more se- 
vere than that of his gamekeeper, though but 
for the latter’s promptitude it might have beep 
fatal. The Baronet’s gratitude and that of 
Lady Derwent could not be expended in 
words. He dealt immediate rewards to the 
other domestics who had taken partin the 
capture of the burglars and the defence of his 
property, but he told Amos he should have to 
think how best to serve him and IHiis sweet- 
heart—as he persisted in calling Hope Wol- 
singham. 

In the first place he left him at liberty, un- 
til his hand was healed, to go where he would, 
and quickly as feet could span the distance 
Amos was at Applegarth’s farm. 

An hour later Sir William and Lady Der- 
went met him at the farmer's gate as he was 
rushing in a state of distraction to find old 
Betty Wolsingham. She was wanted to try 
her skill on her own grandchild, whose fever 
had not abated. 

Dame Applegarth lauded the wondrous con- 
descension of the lady in mounting the dark 
stairs to Hope’s small chamber in the roof, 
and laying vinegar-cloths on the maid's fore- 
head with her ‘‘awn lily-white honds,” but the 
lady felt as if the girl was suffering for her, 
pm f as if she owed her a husband’s life. 

Geordie, who had not ceased to deplore his 
inactivity in the first instance, was ready 
enough to fling his long legs over a bare- 
backed horse, and ride off for Sir William’s 
doctor; and by the time Dr. Blackett’s three- 
cornered hat and gold-headed cane reached 
the farm, old Betty was there to act as nurse 
under his instructions, though she felt strong- 
ly tempted to trust to her own remedies and 
ignore him altogether. 

Fever and delirium ran high ; over and over 
again the girl went through her frightful ex- 
perience on fell and in pit, but in all such gen- 
uine anxiety for the people at the hall was ap- 
parent, so much affection for Amos Hedley, 
which he was ‘‘sure nivvor to ken,” that the 
sternest heart would have melted with pity, 
and Amos, kneeling by her bed-side, sobbed 
“ier a long while her life trembled in the 
balance, but what the skill of the time and 

ing hands could do was done for her; she 

a strong constitution ; the 





She was not voted well enough to enter the 
witness-box at the Winter jail-delivery. The 
men had gone armed to Derwentsidée, had 
broken in, had picked a lock, fought and 
wounded the inmates of the hall, and their 
sentence came from under the Judge’s black 
cap. Her evidence was not needed. 

At the beginning of the year Sir William 
announced to Amos that-he had a farm on his 
hands for which he wanted a tenant; it was 
well stocked, and might be had on a long 
lease for a small rental; and he thought Amos 
might venture on it, with Hope as his help- 
mate. 

And so it came about. Hope wore at her 
wedding the ribbons Amos had from the ped- 
dler; and Gipsy was handed over to them 
along with the lease of the farm, to be petted 
and spoiled by master and mistress—and by 
the children, too, when they came. 


Latlies’ Portfolio. 








From Scribner for March. 
THE BROWN, BLUE AND GRAY. 


BY H. C. PARSONS. 


The watchers were weary, and train time was nigh, 
There was protest and pleading, and tearful good-bye, 
We laid the three gently upon the white bed, 

And tenderly pillowed each sorrowful head. 

The lips were all silent, and soft were the sighs; 

‘The lashes were hiding the beautiful eyes ; 

On the right lay the dark waves, that rippled with 


gold, 
On the left flowed the silver that never was told, 
And the wing of the raven between. 


The brown eyes said, closing—*I hope you'll be late ;” 

The blue eyes yet trembled—“How long can you 
wait?” 

The gray. dark with pleading, were closing in prayer; 

The hush of His angel was stilling the air. 

The brown hands lay crossed and pressed in their 


The white hands lay lost in the fold of the lace; 

In velvet and dimples, the hand that was stirred; 

‘The breath of the sleepers was al! that I heard, 
And the shrick of the incoming train. 


I twice kissed’the proud lips,—the ruby lips twice. 

The lips that were pouting I turned to them thrice, 

‘Then hurried forth blind in the pitiless rain 

And into the night on the outgoing train— 

But I think while I bent over tresses and bands 

heart-strings were caught by the motionless 

ands; 

For whenever I wait and wherever I roam 

They are driving me on, they are drawing me home, 
While I dream of the brown, blue and gray. 


All ms | 





MRS. GYPSY MERRIEWEATHER’S 
HOUSEHOLD “POT POURRI.” 
Ivy Corrace, January, 1879. 

‘*Wa-al, I’ve hurd o’ folks makin’ cake with- 
out eggs, and buckwheat cakes without hop 
yeast, and other queer things in my time, but 
this is the fust time I ever seed anybody make 
biscuit without puttin’ in a good-sized chunk o’ 
hog’s lard.” 

‘*Well, Nancy,” said I, ‘‘this is a new wrin- 
kle in cooking ;” Nancy having come to make 
a good old-fashioned all-day visit with me. 
**You see the Proff andI are both awfully 
down on grease, and yet dinner is not dinner 
without hot biscuit in the bill of fare. The 
Proff, always on the lookout for new things, 
came across Prof. Horsford’s new baking pow- 
der, for making biscuit, rolls, etc., without 
lard. He sent for some at once. I must say 
I had but little faith in the compound, but de- 
termined to fully test the matter at all events. 
The first effort was very satisfactory, the next 
more so, as & little practice is requisite to get 
the proper consistency. The taste of the bis- 
cuit is quite unlike those made in the ordinary 
way. ‘They more resemble the delicious ham- 
mered or pounded biscuit you find on every 
well-ordered table in the South, than anything 
else I can think of. But you are too much of 
a Yankee to have ever tasted them, I guess. 
The biscuits are good, but the Horsford French 
rolls the Proff and I both pronounced splendid. 
Birdie says the first time we tried them: ‘Mam- 
ma, I know you have had a hand in these rolls, 
they are so good.’ This is the recipe for the 
rolls, and biscuits, too, only omitting the but- 
ter in the latter : 

Horsrorp Frencu Roris.— One quart 
sifted flour, loosely measured, a little salt, one 
measure each of acid and soda (or two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls acid and one saedetitily 
heaping teaspoonful soda) ot Horsford’s Bread 
Preparation. Mix thoroughly while dry. 
Then add enough sweet milk, or milk and wa- 
ter, to make aslack dough. Roll out thin and 
cut into circular pieces with a teacup or cutter, 
then put a small lump of butter in the centre 
of each piece and fold the dough over it, like 
turnovers. Bake immediately. 

The unpleasant, bitter taste often notice- 
able in the baking powders when a little too 
much is used, is wholly absent in the Horsford 
preparations. This alone would recommend 
them to me. That the constituents of which 
the powders are composed are eminently hy- 
gienic, and the bread especially healthful, I 
have no doubt.” 
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VEGETINES 


Tue Great Boop Puriricr 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


ASHLEY, ILL., Jan. 12, 1878. 





H. R. STEVENS :— 

Dear Sir,—I have been using Vegetine for Dyspep- 
sia, and find more relief from it than all the other 
medicines I ever used. There is nothing like it for 
Dyspepsia. Mrs. M. bE. FOWLKS. 

I um personally acquainted with Mrs. Fowlks, and 
can certify that the above statement is true. 

W. C. PACE, M. D., 
Druggist, Ashley, Ill. 


2teop? Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


DARLING'S 
Animal Fertilizer & Fine Bone 


RE SECOND TO NO FERTILIZERS 
now sold in New England. The demand was 
lust year fifty per cent. larger than any year before. 
The fact that our Fertilizer contains all the chemicals 
required for plant food, and a larger per cent. of phos- 


phoric acid than is required, which is in the form of 


Pure Ground Bone, and is well known to be very 
valuable for several years after the first application 
should be well considered. Our prices are about 20 
per cent. less than can be had from any other manou- 
facturer, taking into consideration its chemical and 
agricultural value. Weare prepared to furnish any 
amount of testimony if desired. 

DARLING'S LAWN DRESSER takes the 
lead. One application is all that is required, and you 
will have a beautiful lawn with heavy growth through 
the season. 

DARLING’S PURE GROUND BONE as a 
fertilizer has within the past thirteen years established 
its reputation and is the standard Bone Meal for 
cattle. Chicken bone for fowls. Also Bone for me- 
chanical purposes. 

Try our mixture for fowls and swine, of Bone, Beef 
Scraps, Cornand Wheat. Samples of any of the above 
sent free by addressing the manufacturers. 


L. B. DARLING & CO., 
176 PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


For sale in the principal agricultural warehouses in 
New England. Agents in Boston, Jos. Breck & Sons, 
Hovey & Co., Parker & Gannett, Whittemore Bros. 
Wm. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, R. I. 


GRASS & FIELD SEEDS. 


E ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING 
consignments of all grades of 
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hite Clover, 
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And ee BY Late PEAS for seed, and all 
grades of B NS and PEAS for culinary purposes, 
which we offer at bottom prices in lots to suit. Quota- 
tions furnished on application, and all orders shall 
have our best attention. 


THOS. W. EMERSON & CO., 


Commission Merchants and Dealers 
in Crass and Field Seeds, 


124 & 126 So. Market St., Boston. 
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BUTTER WORKER. 


T he most effective, simple 
and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 Ibs. 
in less than 5 minutes, 
working out 

ilk and mixing 

in the salt. AGENTS 
WANTED. Send for 


Circular. 
A. H. REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mattield Fertilizers 


ODORLESS, 


FOR 1879. 


HESE ARE THE ONLY FERTILIZERS 

con ali the soil elements found in each 

. They were used last season on over 6000 acres, 
with universal satisfaction. We call the attention of 
farmers to our 


MATFIELD NO, 2. Send for Circular. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 


13t6 Office 13 Doane St., Boston. 
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WE SELL EVERYTHING Por THE 


GARDEN 


Descriptive Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free 


: PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. . 
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STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at Vat eae 


Piy8 __- 25 Foundry Btreet, South Boston. 
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RUPTURE 


AND ITS CURE. 
HOW THE CURE IS EFFECTED. 


BY W. PRYOR, M. D. 


This topic is so important that, at the risk of some 
repetition, we will mention the points under consid- 
eration which are so neces: to be clearly under- 
stood before intelligent action can be, successfully un- 
dertaken. 

So far as distinguished medical authority is of weight 
in the decision of the question, we have the positive 
assertion of Drs. Lawrer ce, Richter, Sir Astley Cooper, 
Dorsey and others, that rupture can be cured, and this 
we present as a good offset to that incredulous part of 
the medical profession who have not made hernia a 
specialty. 

Recent investigations enable us to state that it can 
be cured, and we adduce in evidence of the assertion 
the cures that Dr. Sherman is constantly effecting 
among his numerous ——. Gentlemen of standing 
in the city of 5t. Louis are willing to state, to any one 
desirous of making the inquiry, that Dr. Sherman bas 
cured them. Gentlemen from abroad, whose word 
would be taken as thruth, equally assure us that they 
have been cured by Dr. Sherman’s method; and ff 
more evidence than this is demanded, you would not 
be convinced though one from the grave should arise 
and assert the fact. 

That the members of the medical profession should 
be incredulous as to the cure of hernia is not surpris. 
ing, any more than the distrust manifested by the public 
at large. They have formed their opinions from the 
inefficiency of the miserable contrivances known as 
trusses, which, up to the present day, have been one 
continued series ot mechanical blunders and false as- 
sumptions of physiological principles. Nobody be 
lieved in the existence of the continent of America up 
to the time of Columbus, but he, by his genius and 
courage, made that disbeliefa verity. Dr. Sherman 
stands in the same relation to the invention of a device 
for the cure of rupture that Columbus did to the New 
World. He has demonstrated its curability by pro 
ducing appliances that act in harmony with known 
physiological laws. He has not merely the genius to 
devise, but the tact and executive ability to apply the 
offspring of that genius. His appliances do not press 
too much, and thereby relax, or too little, and thus 
not retain; but just enough to aid nature in her effort 
to support. And thisis why Dr. Sherman's applian. 
ces aid and accomplish a cure, and why they are so 
deservedly popular. 

A committee of distinguished physicians, when ap 
pointed to investigate the merits of blocks in the cure 
of hernia, when asked, “‘What causes the occlusion o 
the hernial orifice in cases of radical cure? And if 
local irritation and inflammation are not the sole 
cause of this occlusion, what is their value as auxili- 
aries in the treatment?” replied that the serous mem. 
brane of the hernial sac never loses its peculiar ten- 
dency to adhesion under slight irritation, and that in 
most cases of the radical cure of hernia the neck of the 
hernial sac is obiiterated cither by adhesion, or, mere 
rarely, by absorption. Dr. Reynell Coates in 1836 ex- 
pressed the opinion, which was in harmony with the 
most distinguished surgeons of his day, that a hernial 
contrivance, to be successfnl, must possess perfect re- 
tentive power, and this, aided by moderate irritation, 
accomplishes the result; and that none of the trusses 
of his period were worthy of contidence as a means of 
radical cure, because of their deficiency in that respect. 

In this state of conflict among the M. D.’s we come 
the question of cure to be settled by experience. We 
are fully satisfied in our own minds, and have endeav- 
orcd to present the grounds of that satisfaction, that 
any hernia! appliances for its radical cure which do 
not develop slight irritation of the peritoneum will not 
only be inefficient but fatally delusive, as a means of 
safety. Dr. Sherman's applications, which embrace 
both mechanical and medicinal agencies, fulfil the de- 
mands of the contestants perfectly, as has been certi- 
fied by Dr. Willard Parker and Dr. Carnochan, both 
eminent surgeons in New York, in the remarkable 
case of James Corlew. 

The foregoing is an extract from Dr. W. Pryor’s 
work on rupture and its cure. 


FATALITY OF RUPTURE. 


The subject of Rupture is of much more importance 
to mankind than is generally supposed. 

It is estimated that one man in every twenty is af- 
fected with hernia, and every man who has a hernia is 
liable at any moment to have a strangulation of it pro- 
duced. Of those who have suffered from strangulated 
hernia a very large portion die, while, undir the most 
favorable circumstances, a vast amount of suffering 
must be endured. Howdeep, then, does the interest 
of the subject become? 

This accident is also exceedingly insidious in its at 
tack, producing little or no harm until the mischief 
has become almost irremediable. Even the physician's 
suspicions are sometimes lulled into the belief that the 
patient has only an attack of colic, and before he is 
aroused the fatal die is cast, and to his dismay he finds 
that he has to deal with a strangulated hernia. 

The number of FATAL CASES from Dr. Parish’s 
work prove that it is no idle alarm to declare the im- 
minent peril in which he stands who has neglected 
hernia. He dare not run, jump, cough, ride or move 
in other than a measured step, lest he accelerate his 
doom. He dare not eat, drink, bathe, except by the 
rule, for this fatal, for it is almost certainly fatal, acci 
dent may occur, even though he may be as prudent as 
the cautious dame herself. A change of weather, op 
erating as it does on an excitable, nervous system, 
may Cause a rupture to become strangulated. 


DR. SHERMAN’S DOINGS. 


Rev. John Alden writes of his Rupture 
Treatment. 


To the Editor of the Herald;—Justice to suffering 
humanity urges me to make the following statement 
About 40 years since I was afflicted with hernia. I ob- 
tuined a truss called the best, but it was not effectual. 
Since then I have bought a number of different kinds, 
none of which have prevented the increase of the rup- 
ture. Every one of these badly affected my back. I 
have been constantly growing poor in body, and often 
much alarmed, lest it should so enlarge that no reme- 
dy could save Me. 

A few weeks since I was induced to go to Boston to 
consult Dr. Sherman. Having failed so many times, 
and being over seventy yeurs of age, I had my fears 
when he expressed the opinion that P might be relieved 
and cured. His recommendations, though good, were 
out of New England, and I could therefore see no one 
who had been treated. But I concluded something 
must be done immediately, or life and usefulness must 
I took his treatment, and the effect thus far is 
truly wonderful. I find his treatment truly scientific, 
practical and safe. There — no pressure on the 
spine is one great source of relief. 

A sudden cough or strain that started the rupture in 
all the trusses I had used, has no effect on his appli- 
ance, and I am happily gaining strength and courage. 
With my already improved condition contrasted with 
my former suffering, I can most heartily recommend 
those afflicted with this dangerous malady to try his 
skill and remedies while they have the opportunity. 

REV. JOHN ALDEN. 

Providence, R. I., Jan. 25, 1879. 

This is the most convincing proof any one can have 
of the value of Dr. Sherman’s treatment. Mr. Alden 
is a distinguished preacher well known throughout the 
Eastern States, having been agent for foreign missions 
over Northern New England, and for the American 
and Foreign Bible Society for Southern New England. 
His life has been devoted to the good of mankind, and 
his recommendation of the afflicted to Dr. Sherman 
evidently is for their benefit. 


RUPTURE. 


AILMENTS ARISING FROM 
TURE AND TRUSSES. 


end. 


FEARFUL RUP- 


The followitg are some of the dreadful maladies 
resulting from the displacement of the Viscera in Rup- 
ture, and which are aggravated by the truss when used 
to support the rupture. 

RUPTURE BECOMES INFLAMED AND 
STRANGULATED, the early symptoms of which are 
colic pains, rumbling in the bowels, great anxiety, 
and when reaching its full stage, equalled by the hor- 
rors of hydrophobia. 

RUPTURE AND TRUSSES CAUSE EVENTUAL 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, impaired memory, indiffer 
ence to amusements and stirring recreation necessa 
rily conducive to health and the prolongation of lite. 

RUPTURE AND TRUSSES CAUSE KIDNEY 
AND BLADDER AFFECTIONS, among the most 
deplorable of which is Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 
depressed and irritated condition of the bladder, some 
of the premonitory symptoms of which are occasional 
lassitude, drowsiness, backache, frequent disposition 
to urinate, and increasing indifference and inability to 
the social enjoyments of life. 

RUPTURE AND TRUSSES CAUSE gradual and 
imperceptible undermining of the constitution, im- 
pairing the digestive functions, and thereby inducing 
fevers of the worst type. 

RUPTURE AND TRUSSES tax the energies and 
capacities of man to a greater or less extent in every 
stage of life, both in his physical and social relations 
and mental devotions, and in the physical and mental 
pursuance of his business. In a word, it makes a man 
less than man, and when, from one or the other of the 
foregoing afflictions, he begins to realize his mortify- 
ing condition, he indeed becomes a creature of com- 
miseration. 

The cure of rupture is effected by Sherman’s method 
without an operation, simply by external local = 
cations, both mechanical and medicinal, made daily 
by the patient, who can perform any kind of labor 
during the treatment with safety from the danger of 
inflamed rupture, and without interfering with the 
cure. 

Books with photographic likenesses of bad cases, 
before and after cure, mailed for 10 cents. 

4a@- Personal attendance necessary. Patients resid- 
ing out of the city can receive treatment and return 
for home same day. 


DR. SHERMAN 


Is in Boston for a limited period only, and may be 
consulted at his offices, 


43 MILK STREET. 
Principal offices, 251 Broadway, New York. 


RUPTURE, 


A Boston Merchant About Dr. Sherman's 
Rupture Cure. 


To the Editor of the Herald ;— 

I was a sufferer from rupture about twenty years. 
At first it was slight. I used what was recommended 
to me as the best truss in Boston. I received no bene- 
fit, and was always annoyed from chafing and pressure, 
while my rupture was growing worse and worse. M 
nervous system me affected, my general health 
wrecked, and I was — ap Re A. physical and 
mental ruin. Pains and aches in my bowels, breast, 
back and head, consequently cross and indifferent to- 
ewards others and unfitted for the enjoyment of society 
or attention to my business. I consulted several doc- 
tors, all differing in opinion as to my troubles—dys- 
pepsia, kidney affections, liver complaint—and every- 
thing they attributed them to but the eftect of my rup- 
ture and truss. On one occasion, when I was sum- 
moned as a juryman, ~pgar gave me a certifi- 
cate to the effect that I had nervous dyspepsia, and 
was not able to serve as a juryman, which certificate 
excused me. About two years ago I accidentally heard 
of Dr. Sherman’s successful treatment of rupture, and 
lost no time in going to New York to consult him. 
After having an examination of my case, from what 
he told me I had confidence in him and went under his 
treatment. From this time I improved. With un- 
bounded satisfaction and a sense of happiness, which 
I cannot describe, I have been cured of the rupture, 
and with it disappewred all the afore-named complaints. 
My general health is daily anqvering; my friends note 
and speak of it. I know there are thousands suffering 
from rupture who are sceptical from repeated disap- 
pointments in seeking relief; consequently, I make 
this statement as a well-known citizen of Boston, be 
lieving that if they should consult Dr. Sherman, and 
receive the benefit of his treatment, they will thank 


me. 

It will afford me pleasure at all times to give any 

further information to any one who wishes to see me 

business is at 2334 and 2336 
B. 


-.- My place o' 
FELTON, 


ashington street. 

Boston, Nov. 21, 1878. 

The above is from the Herald. It is interesting to 
the afflicted, Mr. Felton being a well-known and re- 
liable citizen. Dr. Sherman is at his office, 43 Milk 
street, where the ruptured may consult him during his 
limited stay in Boston. 

No one is safe who has a 


RUPTURE, 


no matter how ey he may consider it, for 











The Royal Baki 


tus, soda, or cream of 


Alum most dan 

The Royal B 
York; Dr. S. Dana Hayes, Boston. Sold only in cans 
paper packages, as it b stale and deteriorates upo 





ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PFPuoReE. 
Powder is a pure Cream of Tartar powder, made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, imported 
exclusively tor this powder direct from the wine district of France. An old experienced house-keeper writes 
that, although she has to pay a few pennies more for the “Royal,” finds that it goes much further than salera- 


BAKING 
POWDER 


tartar. 
4&2” Most of the Cream of Tartar of commerce is adulterated with Alum, Terra Alba, etc. Doctors pronounce 
us to health; it costs but 2c. a pound, Cream of Tartar over 30c. 
ing Powder is recommended for its wholesomeness by such eminent chemists as Dr. Mott, New 


. All grocers. Baking Powder should never be sold in 
m exposure to the atmosphere. ly 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO'S 


ERFECTED BUTTER COLO 


Is everywhere recommended by Butter Bayers and 
Dairymen as the best. By using it gilt edge butter 
is made the year round, Ask your Druggist or Ber- 
ehast for it, or If you would know what It ls, what 
it costs, who uses It, where you ean get it, write 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Propr's, Burlington, Vt. 





THE GEO, WOODS 


These Instruments, when examined by 
mechanical experts will be found to be 
of the most thorough workmanship and 
elaborate finish in every particular, 


WHk OUTLAST 


Their Capacity for Musical 


nized by them as being ¢ 


this remarkable instrument. 


OTHER STYLES ALMOST AS LOW 


For circulars, address GEO. WOODS CO., 


4teomNov. 


SHOWROOMS,—608 Washington Street, Boston, 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS, who are wanted in every town 
where these instruments are not represented. 


PARLOR ORGANS 


and by musicians, as possessing capacity 
for the production of musical effects 


little short of the Pipe Organ. 


ORDINARY ORGANS 


—AND— 


Effects is simply Wonderfal. 


The Geo. Woods style 42 is purchased by advanced musicians in all quarters of the globe, and recog- 
he most complete instrument to be found in any country. 


No one should purchase a Parlor Organ without examiniag 


AS THE ORDINARY CHEAP ORGAN. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


~o 
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Bless Our Home,’’isaf 
We now issue a new desigr 
printed in 15 Oil Colors, size, 
words are elegantly entwir 


olum 40 
pages ri illed wi 
Article th r 


8tlam44 


on black gr din all the tin 
ers. Any mere word descript 


ibis beautiful Oleograph Motto, **God 


avorite witha 

3s Motto, 
u« he 
and Cal 
ley, wit 
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beautiful ff 





HORSE-POWERS, 


| 


} 
| 


For One, Two and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 
Threshing and Cleaning Grain 


And Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured and Sold by 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


What a few of our Patrons say of them :— 


THE 


SOIENTIFIC FARMER. 


A True Farmer’s Paper. 


T IS DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVE- 

. ment of the farm and farmer, and when necessary 
to explain the subject more clearly is illustrated. 

Among its various other subjects for the coming 
year it will make a specialty of 


Crowing Corn, 
Manure and Fertilizers, 
Rural Architecture, 
Breeding Cattie, 





John Reed, Hebron, N. 
and sav ed 9 cords of wood twice in two in two hours. 


sawed 70 cords of wood, three times in two, in 5 days. 

D. G. Beebe, Shushan, N. Y., states he sawed 190 
cords of four feet wood twice in two in 64 days, with 
Gray’s two-horse machine. 

T. C. Rand, Townshend, Vt., stated he sawed with 
one of Gray’s Drag Saw Machines, a beech log two 
feet in diameter off five times in five minutes, in the 
presence of four witnesses. 

Our machines have never failed to receive the high 
est award at all competitive exhibitions. : 

irculars and Price Lists free. Address as above. 

t6 


HIGHEST AWARD 


| 


INTERNATIONAL 


DAIRY 





THE HIG- 
GINS’ Sweepstakes prize 
for best butter aod 
the United States, 
awarded Hiram 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
an The Ashton Sweep 
stake of $125 for best but 
ter made in U.S. or Can 
ula was awarded Geo 
idney Camp, Owego, 


$250 


The First Premium for 
best dairy butter made 


hi, N. - Each used — ooley Creamer. 
Send stamp for Circular te 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


17t2 BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


ROOT CUTTER! 





me 


«wun 
Prepare your Vegetables for feeding horses, cattle 
and sheep. Best machine in use for this purpose. 
Capacity one bushel per minute. 


PRICE REDUCED! 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 
4otf 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engravings, from 
original photographs, will be sent FREE, tu all who 
apply. Customers of last season need not write for it 
I offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out by any seed house in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed directions for cultivation on each package. 
All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to name ; 
so far, that should it prove otherwise, J will refill the 
order gratis. The original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mex- 
ican Corn, and scores of other vegetables, I invite the 
patronage of all who are anxious to have their seed 
directly from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very 
*NEW VEGETABLE 

N Ss ° 
ABLES, A, SPECIALTY 
ots Marblehead, Mass. 


Y ,» says he threshed 500 | 
bushels of oats in 10 hours for David Ripley of A rgyie, | 


G. W. Dunlap, of Tyson Furnace, Vt., states he | 


in New York State was awarded John 8. Murray, Del. | 


The Dairy, 
Botany and Horticulture. 


| 

| _ Its price is one dollar a year. By clubbing with ‘the 

| NEw ENGLAND FARMER the two papers combined 

| furnish the cheapest and most instructive and interest 
ing combination in the country 


| 


| New England Farmer 

| Scientific Farmer 

The two Papers will be furnished for 
$2.15, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMER CO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston. 


——$—$— 


FAIR. 


in | 
was | 
Smith, 


By its great and thorough blood-purifying proper~ 
t Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures 
all Humors, from the worst Serefula to a common 
Liletch, Pimple, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, 
Mincral Poisons, and their effects, are eradicated, 
t vigorou a sound constitution estab- 
lished. Erysipelas, Salt-rheum, Fever Bo Be. 
or Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
t ,are con meres by this powerful, purifying, and 
cine, 


us health and 


rating ni 
Especially has it manifested its potency in curin, 
Tetter, pe Rash, Boll, Oarbunelca, re Eyes, 
#crofulods Sores and Swellings, White Swellings, 
Goltre or Thick Neck, and Enlarged Glands 
lf you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
olor of s cliowish-brown spots on face or 
sche or dizzinesa, bad taste in 
eat or chills alternated with het 
s, and gloomy forebodings, irregular 
Dy te, a1 e coated, you are sufferi 
orpid Liver, Diliousnces.” In many cases of 
LL int” only part of these syinptoms ure 
ed. As a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 
icree’s Golden Medical Discovery Las no equal, as 
noe cts pe é 
n the ¢ 


Th 


Nushe 


riectand radical cures. 

{ Bronchitis, Severo Coughs, and the 
f Consumption, it has astonished tha 
Ity, and eminent physicians pronounce 
st medical discovery of the age. While 

tcures the severest Coughs, it strengthens the syste 
and perenne Oe blood. £ ld by ringlets, — 
ht. V. PLERCE, M. D., Prop’r, Worid’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. on y 





No use of taking the large, repulsive, nauseous pills. 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients. 
These Pellets are ecarcely larger than mustard sceda. 

Being entircly vege no particular care ts re- 
quired while usingthem. They am without die- 
turbance to the constitution, diet, or occupation. 
For Jaundice, Headache, Constipation, ™ 
Blood, Pain in the Shoulders, Tightneas of the © 
zxi E i the Stomach, 


Sour Bad 
in the Mouth, Billous attacks, Pain tn sagen 
of Kidneys, Internal Fever, Bloated fee! a t 
Stomach, ree’ 


° ead, take Dr. ‘a 
Pleasant Purgative Pelleta. In explanation of the 
remedial power of these Purgative Pellets over sc 
great a varicty of diseases, it may be sald that thea 
action upon the animal economy is universal, not « 
@land or tissue cecaping their sanative impress. Age 

does not impair the propertics of these Pelle 
They are sugar-coated and inclosed in ase bottles, 
their virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they are 
always fresh and reliable. This is not the case with 
pilis put up in cheap wooden or pasteboard boxes. 
‘or all diseases where a yy Alterative, or 
elleta will give 

the | Reet rfect satisfaction. 4a 


¢, is indicated, these little 
PIERCE, M. D., PRoP’r, W orld’s nsary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y. - 


CATARRK 


/ uent head- 
\ ache, discharge falling Into throat 
sometimes profuse, Watery, thick 




















mucous, rulent, offensive, etc, 
In others, a dryness, dry. watery, weak, or infamec 
eyes, stopping up, or obstruction, of the nasal pas- 
ringing In e de hawking and cough- 
ing toclear the throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, 
volce altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired 
or total deprivation of sense of smell and taste, diz 
ziness. mental depression, loss of appetite, indiges- 
tion, eale.ged tonsils, tickling cough, ete. Only c 
few of these quem are likely to be present in any 
case at one 4 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY j 


luces radical cures of the worst cases of Catarrh, 

bo matter of how long liquid remedy 

. the use of Dr. 

1¢ only form of instru- 

ment yet Invented with which fluid medicine can be 

carried HIGH UP and PERFECTLY APPLIED to 

gests ofthe affected and the cha 

rs or cavities communicating therewith, in whic 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


THE BEST IN THE WO 
Our Great Specialty is growing Mot etal dbuting 
these Beautiful Roses. /Ve deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $1; 123 for $2; 19 for $3; 
26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
a@- Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture— 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated—and choose from over 
Five Hundred nest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
l0teop7 








every man who has died from it once flattered hi 
that it was but a trifling ailmen*, and every man who 
now suffers from it and the injury of trusses to such 
an extent that life has no enjoyments once 

it as unworthy al attention. It is not a stand. 
still affliction. It is steadily progressive even unto 
death, and he is wise who takes the nece: sary steps to 
be effectually relieved of it before the day of suffering 
and gloom comes upon him. . 


DR. SHERMAN, 


by his application, in his method of cure, avoids the 
trusses ct, and restores the parts injured 
to natural vigor and healthfulness. 
The cure is effected b = mn —_ 
out an operation, sim external loca ca. 
tions, both mechanical and medicinal, made daby by 
the patient, who can perform any kind of labor durin 
the treatment with safety from of inflam: 
rupture, and without interfering with cure. Refer. 
given to gentlemen in the city who have been 
i. large nal hs, ex- 








AY, New York, 418 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


N LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 

15 acres devoted to Strawberries; 40 v ies in- 
cluding Crescent Seedling, Great American, Forest 
Rose, Pres. Lincoln, Sharpless Seedling and Centen-. 
nial Favorite. The finest and most extensive stock in 
the New England States ; strictly pure, ete., etc. Also, 
Currant, Blackberry and Raspberry plants. Illus. 
trated Priced Catalogue full of valuable information, 
CHAS. 8. PRATT, 


sent free. , 
7teop!—stl4 North Reading, Mass. 





Hoag’s Hand Corn, Bean and Beet Pl 

works to perfection. Agents wanted. Send for ilies 

trated circular. A. Hoag, Grand Isle, Vt. New 

Ae and Canada to 8. Gordon, Chazy, Clinton 
o., N. ¥. 








$10 to $1000 sores ery St. yr Fy 
Address 


w a 
containing no stroi 


or caustic d ‘s or 

atarrh Remedy and uche seld by, fru 

R. V. Prerce, M. D., Prop’r, W erid’s Dis- 

pensary and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. -—- 
eop23 


Wy Axzeon 


plications. It is mild and pieas- 





RESTORED. 


A victim of youthful imprudence, causing prema- 
ture decay, nervous debility, ete.. having tried in vain 
every known remedy, has found a simple self cure, 
which he will send raeg to his fellow sufferers. 

hathbam 














J. M1. REEVES, 43 © s., N. ¥. 
ly22 
—wvreey One Lottle warranted a 
[ow LE’s ] cure for all kinds of Pitts! hoe 
v —_ SCROFULA, SALT 
| KueuM, RHEKUMATISM, KIDNE 
Ay MOR | Dysrursia, CANCER, CaTanun 
c € and all diseases of the SKIN and 
A UR mi) cy — in all cases of failure; 
none for 20 years. Sold everywhere, 
Send for Pam let. H.D, Fowle & Co., Heston, 
Sent free, by Express, on receipt of $1 a bottle. 
SWEET NP YY 
; 5 i. , f 
\ 
Chewing f ceo! 
war t tc i E Jo 
fine chosing quaiition and oallaes aol lasting = Se 
bacco 
ever made. As our blue strip trade-mark is closely 
imitated on tnierior goods. see that Jackson's Best is 
onevery plug. Sold by alldealers. Send for sample 
fee, to C. A. Jackson & Com Mfrs. Petersburg. Vas 
A DAY to Agents can 
Side Visitor. Terms and Ow Address 
P. O. VICKERY, Avousta, ly 
CARDS, no 2 alike, Chromo, &e., with name, 


the 


for the Fire. 
Free. 
Maine. 


$ 








every month. 
BAXTER & CO., Banker 1h Wh, at Be Ne, seas 


€ to four Bottles in the worst cases 
|Pav™, a? 
BLoop. Entirely Vegetable. Mon. 
13teop47 
acter of sweetening and flavoring. The beat 
ly20 
10, GO. 1, REED & @o., Nassau, N.Y. aseae 
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